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IN MEMORIAM. 
THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
(Obit March 26, 1882.) 


HusHeED be the bells of all his native towers, 
We need no sound to swell the deep “alas!” 
Let Isis move unsobbing thro’ the grass, 

The sun shine still upon the Nuneham flowers ! 

He was of those rare hearts whom Nature 

dowers 
With unassuming quietude, his glass 
Turned all reflection inwards, men might 


pass 
Nor know the depth and splendor of his pow- 
ers. 
Hew him of granite, granite was his mind, 
Give him the sword, for trenchant was his 
thrust, 

And cast these pithless late philosophies 
Prone at his feet who trod them into dust. 
Then write him “ Patriot that no bribes could 

blind 
Prophet of Truth, sure Teacher of the Wise.” 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
(Obit April 9, 1882.) 

Gone down to take Proserpina the flowers 
Those “ daffodils let fall from Dis’s wain,” 
The grey old Bard* who bound, as with a 

chain, 

By simple song his Western home to ours 

Waits haply for thy guidance to the bowers 
Where — guests long time of thy mysterious 

brain — 
The singers sit right glad to entertain 

Thee with thy later song of Florence towers. 

Painter and poet, careless of the bay, 

With woman’s grace to make thy brothers 
thine! 

Dreamer of dreams too wondrous for the tale ! 
Didst thou not craving quittance from thy day 
Haunt the pale past in hope of anodyne ? 

Sing happier now, melodious nightingale ! 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


* Longfellow. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


SING, Poet, sing ! 
The sun uprises now, 
The darkness falls away, 
Pink flush on mountain brow 
Declares the birth of day. 
Sing, Poet, sing ! 


No song sing I; 
The sun sings songs of light ; 
Man must go forth to toil, 
Till dusk brings down the night, 
His song the furrowed soil. 
No song sing I. 


Rest, Poet, rest ! 
The night is now at hand, 
The darkness falls apace, 
See, over all the land 
The shadows interlace ! 
Rest, Poet, rest ! 


No rest need I; 
Sweet silence bids me sing, 
The heavens are all a-hush, 
I hear them listening ; 
Now let the songs out-gush, 


No rest need I. 
Spectator. C, A. GOODHART. 


THE MOON AND I. 


A GOLDEN moon that leans her gentle face 
On the blue darkness of the summer sky — 
We watched her steal aloft a little space, 
My love and I. 


Parting the opal clouds, upward she rose 
To wander lonely ’mid the stars on high: 
We thought our world as bright as one of 
those, 
My love and I. 


Dear love, the moonlight smote your rippling 
hair 
And made you smile you knew not how nor 


why; 
My heart beat strangely as we lingered there, 
My love and I, 


I asked her, fooled by the bewildering light, 
If she would try to love me by-and-by : 
She rose and left me —I stood in the night — 
The moon and I. 


Good Words. A. MATHESON. 


THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL. 


O GALIL&AN ! art thou, too, forlorn, 
Who wouldst the ruin of the world repair? 
Art thou a failure as thy foes declare, 

Who fain would crown thee still with barren 

thorn? 

Shall generations evermore be born 
To hopes deferred that wither to despair ? 
Shall sorrowful humanity still wear 

The grievous yoke that it has ever worn? 


Oh, folly! whatsoe’er of good or great 
—- this world o’er what is base and 
vile, 
This is His work, which he will consummate 
At his good pleasure; therefore, with a 
smile, 
We, who believe in him, can calmly wait 
His triumph, knowing all is right the while. 





Good Words. Isaac SHARP. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, OR SABAH. 


THE incessant comment and criticism, 
during the last few years, of the English, 
Continental, and Eastern press have testi- 
fied to the interest felt in an undertaking 
which, over and above its intrinsic im- 
portance, possessed no small dash of the 
romance of Eastern adventure. The story 
of the British North Borneo Company 
had, however, been very imperfectly told 
in these fragmentary chapters. Neither 
the nature and extent of its grants from 
the native princes, the diplomatic ques- 
tions to which they gave rise, nor the 
condition and capabilities of the country 
and its inhabitants have been well under- 
stood; while an undefined capacity for 
involving us in future trouble has been 
attributed to the charter of incorpora- 
tion, which has been freely discussed 
from this and other standpoints. The 
papers recently laid before Parliament 
throw a flood of light on the subject, and 
the complete explanation they afford of 
the company’s position and prospects will 
be generally welcome. 

The idea of developing the northern 
portion of Borneo by foreign energy and 
enterprise seems to have originated in 
the mind of a former United States con- 
sul at Brunei, who, so long ago as 1865, 
obtained from the sultan concessions of 
territory of a very similar scope and na- 
ture to those with which the British com- 
pany is now dealing. This gentleman 
proceeded to form a commercial partner- 
ship, having its headquarters at Hong 
Kong, to carry out the design. But the 
enterprise did not flourish, chiefly from 
want of sufficient capital. The American 
Trading Company of Borneo, as it was 
called, entered upon some trading opera- 
tions on the coast, and, with the assist- 
ance of Chinese workmea and coolies 
imported from Hong Kong, formed a set- 
tlement on the Kimanis River. But this 
broke up, after a few years’ struggling 
existence ; and the scheme had practicaily 
collapsed when, about 1876, it was sug- 
gested to Mr. Alfred Dent, the head of a 
British commercial house in London and 
China, that it might be worth while to 
buy up the lapsing rights and start the 





undertaking afresh on a broader and 
firmer footing. Satisfied with the result 
of his inquiries, and of the willingness of 
the sultan to continue and transfer the 
grants in question, Mr. Dent formed a 
private association to acquire the rights 
they conferred; and to him and Baron 
von Overbeck as representing this asso- 
ciation, all the rights, titles, and interests 
of the American partnership were shortly 
afterwards transferred ; the native princes 
readily acquiescing in the change, and 
formally confirming to their new vassals 
the grants of territory, powers, and privi- 
leges which have since been recognized 
in the royal charter. These grants prac- 
tically delegate to the association, in the 
person of its chief representative, com- 
plete sovereign powers over the whole 
northern section of the island (known by 
the local designation of Sabah), down to 
the Kimanis River on the west, and the 
Sibuco on the east coast, with the imme- 
diately adjacent islands,—a_ territory 
comprising in the aggregate some twenty 
or twenty-five thousand square miles, with 
a population variously estimated at from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls, — in consideration of the 
annual payment of $12,500, or, roughly 
speaking, about £2,400. 

There are in all five distinct leases. 
Two, from the sultan of Brunei, relate to 
districts in the north-west; another, from 
his prime minister and heir apparent, to a 
tract in the same neighborhood declared 
to be his private property; while a fourth, 
also from the sultan, leases the territory 
on the east coast from the river Paitan to 
the Sibuco. The Brunei grants, in fact, 
convey the whole territory now in posses- 
sion of the company; and comprise, as 
we have said before, the northern portion 
of the island, from the Kimanis River (in 
about 5° 25’ N.) on the west, to the Si- 
buco (in about 4° N.) on the east, with 
the exception of a few small and unim- 
portant districts which, it is apprehended, 
can be obtained without difficulty when 
desired. The sultan of Brunei, however, 
if the chief, was not the only potentate 
concerned, The sultan of the neighbor- 
ing archipelago of Sulu claimed a rival, 
if in some degree subordinate, right over 
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the same territory; and this brings us to 
the fifth document, which we shall shortly 
find of special interest, as affording the 
key to an animated contention by Spain. 
At some period, apparently about the end 
of the sixteenth or beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, the then sultan of Bru- 
nei, having to contend with a serious re- 
bellion, applied for help to the sultan of 
Sulu, and, in return for the assistance 
given, ceded to the latter more or less 
complete sovereign rights over the very 
district now granted by his successor to 
Mr. Dent. These rights have, in fact, 
been recognized by European powers in 
various dealings with the Sulu sultan, and 
were found by the company to be active 
over at least the eastern portion of the 
ceded districts, while the western seemed 
to have more or less fallen back under 
the influence of Brunei. However this 
might be, the Sulu claim was.sufficiently 
real and comprehensive to make it nec- 
essary to obtain a grant also from this 
potentate, in order to substantiate their 
position; and during a visit to Sulu, in 
which he had the unofficial assistance of 
Mr. Treacher, then H.M. consul-general 
for Borneo, Baron von Overbeck seems 
to have had no difficulty in attaining this 
object. In a document bearing date the 
22nd of January, 1878, the sultan of Sulu, 
on behalf of himself, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and with the consent and advice 
of his datoos in council assembled, as- 
signed to Messrs. Dent and Overbeck 
as representatives of the association, 
his rights and powers over the territo- 
ries tributary to him on the mainland of 
Borneo, with the islands off the coast, in 
consideration of an annual subsidy of 
$5,000, which was taken to be a fair equiv- 
alent of the revenue they were yielding 
him in their then undeveloped condition. 

In order formally to complete the trans- 
fer, each sultan now issued a supplement- 
ary document explaining and delegating 
the powers and privileges to be exercised 
by the company in the granted territory, 
and conferring certain local titles on their 
chief representative in Borneo. Both 
these instruments, which are similar in 
purport and very nearly so in language, 
recite first the grant and the boundaries 


of the granted territories, and go on to 
enumerate the powers conferred in the 
following exhaustive terms : — 


Now, therefore, know ye that we, the Sultan 

. . » have nominated and appointed, and here- 
by do nominate and appoint ... Supreme 
Ruler of the above-named territories, . . . with 
power of life and death over the inhabitants, 
with all the absolute rights of property vested 
in us over the soil of the country, and the 
right to dispose of the same, as well as the 
rights over the productions of the country, 
whether mineral, vegetable, or animal, with 
the rights of making laws, coining money, 
creating an army and navy, levying customs 
rates on home and foreign trade and shipping, 
and other dues and taxes on the inhabitants, 
as to him may seem good or expedient, together 
with all other powers and rights usually exer- 
cised by and belonging to Sovereign Rulers, 
and which we hereby delegate to him of our 
own free will. 
And, in order further to convey to the 
inhabitants information of the grants, 
each of the sultans deputed a high officer 
to accompany the representative of the 
association on a voyage round the coast. 
At each of the places touched at, these 
officers assembled the chiefs and people, 
and read to them a solemn proclamation 
announcing the grants and exhorting and 
commanding them to obey the new au- 
thorities. This, we are informed, was 
done at six different places, and every- 
where the news was received without 
mark of opposition and in a friendly 
spirit. 

So far as the native princes were con- 
cerned, then, the title of the grantees and 
the transfer of authority were complete. 
In addition to the four grants from the 
sultan of Brunei and his prime minister 
and heir apparent, they had a grant from 
the sultan of Sulu of what rights soever 
he possessed; and the grants had been 
published and explained with all possible 
emphasis. They proceeded accordingly, 
without further delay, to give effect to 
their powers by stationing residents at 
various places on the coast, to cultivate 
friendly relations with the natives, admin- 
ister justice as far as practicable, and 
gradually acquire information regarding 
the country and its resources. And, hav- 





ing thus definitely asserted their position, 
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they applied to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at the close of 1878, for the formal recog- 
nition which they deemed essential to the 
success of their undertaking. Nearly 
three years were to elapse before they 
fully gained their point, in the grant of 
the charter; and the opportunity is con- 
venient for glancing at the political ques- 
tions to which their scheme gave rise, in 
the interval. 

It was not to be supposed that the ad- 
vent of the new rulers would escape jeal- 
ous criticism by other powers interested 
in the great archipelago of which Borneo 
is the centre. For nearly three hundred 
years, Holland, Spain, and England have 
been asserting and exerting, more or less 
directly or indirectly, and with ebbing 
and flowing energy, rights of suzerainty, 
of possession, and of exclusion over 
these fertile islands; and neither Spain 
nor Holland was willing to see pass 
under English influence the most fer- 
tile portion of the largest island of the 
group. Remonstrances against the al- 
leged annexation were promptly formu- 
lated, and a correspondence ensued in 
which records of almost forgotten adven- 
ture come quaintly to relieve the dry 
record of treaties made, broken, and 
lapsed, begun, abandoned, and disputed, 
which furnish the chief materials of the 
tangled story. Fortunately the conten- 
tions raised at the Hague and at Madrid 
were entirely distinct in their nature and 
origin, and it is possible to deal with 
each case separately, without mixing up 
the other in the narrative. 

We need not, in the case of Holland, 
go farther back than a treaty negotiated 
at London in 1824, which was designed 
to settle all differences arising out of our 
occupation of the Dutch possessions in 
Asia during the Napoleonic wars, and to 
effect a final division and demarcation of 
territory in Malayan waters. Nor is it nec- 
essary to quote more than the twelfth arti- 
cle of this agreement, which, after recog- 
nizing the cession of Singapore, goes on to 
Stipulate that “no British establishment 
shall be made on the Carimon Isles, or on 
the islands of Battam, Bintang, Lingin, 
or any of the other islands south of the 
Straits of Singapore, nor any treaty con- 


cluded by British authority with the chiefs 
of those islands.” There seems to have 
been an inclination at the Hague to in- 
clude Borneo among the “other islands 
south of the Straits of Singapore” from 
which we are thus specifically excluded ; 
but the pretension has always been em- 
phatically resisted by Great Britain, and 
a glance at the map certainly justifies our 
contention. The islands specially named 
are situated close to and round about the 
entrance to those straits, and immediately 
on the highway to the Dutch colony of 
Java; whereas Borneo does not lie to the 
south of Singapore, but some three bhun- 
dred and fifty miles to the east, and a full 
half of the island is north of the parallel 
on which Singapore is situated. 

Borneo is now practically divided into 
four separate governments. The Dutch 
hold the whole southern portion of the 
island as far, on the west coast, as the 
frontier of Sarawak, while a resolution of 
the governor-general of Java in Council, 
passed in 1846 (their last official declara- 
tion prior to 1877), declares the river 
Atas, in lat. 3° N., to be their northern 
boundary on the east. The remainder is 
divided between the State of Sarawak 
and the independent sultan of Brunei, on 
the west coast, and Sabah, the ceded ter- 
ritory of the-British Borneo Company, in 
the north. Holland has, in fact, never 
claimed any political rights over the ter- 
ritory under discussion. On the contrary, 
the Resolution of 1846 expressly states 
that she does not claim to exercise any 
influence over the territory belonging to 
the sultan of Sulu, which is there defined as 
having for its boundaries the river Kimanis 
on the west, and the river Atas on the east. 
Nor has she seemed disposed to press 
too closely the argument that Borneo was 
one of the “other islands ” contemplated 
in the Treaty of 1824 which we recently 
quoted. The contention of her govern- 
ment during the recent controversy has 
rather been the general one, that the 
starting-point of that treaty was the prin- 
ciple that it would be desirable to avoid 
any mixed possession by Great Britain 
and the Netherlands of one and the same 
island in the Indian Archipelago, and that 





the latter would therefore have the right 
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to object to the establishment of a settle- 
ment under British authority in the island 
of Borneo. Even in Holland, however, 
public opinion was by no means unani- 
mous on the point. We find, for instance, 
in the course of a debate in the States- 
General in December last, M. Van der 
Hoeven, whose voice carries weight in 
colonial matters, not only denying that the 
Treaty of 1824 was at all intended to ex- 
clude England from Borneo, but affirming 
that Holland had quite enough territory 
already, and that “be considered it fortu- 
nate England should have established 
herself directly or indirectly in Borneo, 
thereby shutting out other foreigners.” It 
is unnecessary to enter further into the 
course of the discussion between the two 
Cabinets, which eventuated in a perfectly 
friendly solution, in the disclaimer by En- 
gland of any desire of annexation; Lord 
Granville, however, reaffirming, in what 
is virtually his final despatch, that the 
Netherlands government would not, “as 
a matter of international right, have any 
ground whatever” to object to our annex- 
ing north Borneo, were such a project in 
contemplation; while Baron Rochussen 
repeats his contention, equally as a mat- 
ter of principle, that, “the Treaty of 1824 
having for its object to prevent any con- 
flict of influences in the Indian Archipel- 
ago, it is not compatible with the bearing 
of that arrangement that the authority of 
Great Britain should be established over 
the island of Borneo, a great part of which 
is subject to the Netherlands.” He ac- 
cepts, however, Lord Granville’s assur- 
ance that the contemplated measure is in 
no sense a measure of annexation, but 
that the territories ceded to Mr. Dent 
will be administered by the company un- 
der the suzerainty of the sultans to whom 
they have saieed $0 pay a yearly tribute ; 
finds in the consistency of these assur- 
ances “a sure guarantee that the provi- 
sions of the charter will always be carried 
out in the same spirit; and trusts that the 
new undertaking may contribute to the 
happiness of the native population, and 
be fruitful in useful results, without caus- 
ing trouble or prejudice to the neighbor- 
ing districts subject to the domination of 
the Netherlands.” 

The contention raised by Spain was of 
a totally different character, and turns 
upon the claims of the Sulu sultan which 
we explained in relating the grants under 
which the company holds its territory. 
The Madrid Cabinet, in short, affirms that 
north Borneo belongs to Sulu, that Sulu 
belongs to Spain, and therefore north 


Borneo belongs to Spain also: whereas 
Great Britain having always declined to 
recognize Spanish sovereignty over Sulu, 
and still less over its north-Bornean de- 
pendencies, repudiates altogether the 
claim of Spain to any right of interference 
in the matter. There could be little hope, 
from the outset, of reconciling views so 
utterly divergent; and the chief purpose 
served by the correspondence which en- 
sued between the two governments is the 
thorough elucidation of their respective 
cases. The position taken by the Madrid 
Cabinet is concisely expressed in a de- 
spatch from Sefior Calderon Collantes, 
dated the 14th of November, 1876: — 


Since the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, during which Spain took possession of 
those territories, and more especially since the 
solemn stipulations of the 23rd September, 
1836, 30th August, 1850, and 1gth April, 1851, 
she has the right to treat as her subjects the 
Sultan of Sulu, as well as the inhabitants of 
the Archipelago submitted to his authority. 
By the first of the said Treaties, the Protecto- 
rate of Spain over the whole Archipelago in 
which the Sultan exercises authority was rec- 
ognized ; by that of 1850 the anterior one was 
explained and amplified, it being laid down 
that the Sultan could not, either by himself or 
by agreement with his “ Dattos” or other prin- 
cipal men, cede to any foreign power any por- 
tion of the territory which constitutes the extent 
of islands which are situated within the limit 
of Spanish rights ; and finally, by that of 1851, 
the sovereignty of Queen Isabeila II. and her 
successors over the said Archipelago was ex- 
pressly recognized, the Sultan and the Dattos 
promising solemnly to maintain the integrity 
of the territory of Sulu and its dependencies 
as part of the Archipelago belonging to the 
Spanish Government. By the third Article 
was recognized the incorporation of the “ Is- 
Jand of Sulu with all its dependencies into the 
Crown of Spain, and its inhabitants as form- 
ing part of the great Spanish family which 
peoples the vast Philippine Archipelago,” and 
other Articles of the same Treaty confirm the 
same, the Spanish flag, according to the fifth 
Article, being adopted thenceforward in Sulu 
‘as the only and exclusive flag of that territory. 


This despatch was written before the 
North Borneo Company’s entrance upon 
the scene, and has reference to the pro- 
tests which were then being made by 
England and Germany against the inter- 
ference of the Spanish authorities with 
trade in the Sulu group. The point 
raised, however, is the same, and it will 
at once make clear the drift of the whole 
controversy if we quote Lord Derby’s 
prompt reply : — 


It should be borne in mind that the Spanish 





claim to sovereignty is utterly repudiated by 





in 17 
havi 
tion, 
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the Sultan of Sulu, and that it has never been 
established, the Sultan still enjoying practical 
independence and exercising authority over all 
but a very small portion of the Archipelago. 
Until the last expedition the Spaniards had no 
footing whatever in any of the islands, their 
operations having been confined to bombard- 
ments and occasional raids. Even now, if 
Her Majesty’s government are correctly in- 
formed, the Spaniards only hold one small 
fortified post in the Island of Sulu itself, and 
they exercise no authority in any part of the 
Archipelago beyond the range of the guns of 
that post, and of their ships of war. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s Government have never 
felt bound to recognize the sovereignty of 
Spain over the Archipelago,— and they do 
not recognize it,—although they are not de- 
sirous to raise the question unless they are 
forced to do so by the conduct of the Spanish 
Government. 


The Sulu Islands, which thus form the 
kernel of contention, stretch in a continu- 
ous chain over a distance of some two 
hundred and fifty miles, from the north- 
east corner of Lorneo to the south-east 
corner of Mindanao, the southernmost of 
the Philippines ; Sulu itself, the residence 
of the sultan, being situated nearly in 
the centre of the group. It is easy to 
understand, from this geographical posi- 
tion, that the islanders should have been 
considerably mixed up with the affairs of 
Borneo on the one hand, and been subject 
to the frequent attacks of Spain on the 
other. It is equally clear, however, that 
these attacks have been constantly re- 
sisted, and that a state of intermittent 
warfare has prevailed, culminating ever 
and anon in the imposition of fresh. trea- 
ties, to be broken and repudiated directly 
pressure was withdrawn. If mere paper 
claims were to be taken as evidence of 
right, England could put forward an ex- 
cellent title to the very territory in dis- 
pute. For when, in 1762, we captured 
Manila and obtained control over the 
Philippines, we released the sultan of 
Sulu, whom we found there in prison, and 
replaced him on the throne, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that the whole of the 
territory in north Borneo which had then 
recently been ceded to him, together with 
the south of Palawan and the intermediate 
islands, should be transferred to the En- 
glish East India Company. And a treaty 
embodying these terms, which were will- 
ingly agreed to, was duly signed the fol- 
lowing year. But,as Lord Derby admits, 
that treaty, together with others concluded 
in 1761 and 1769, must be considered as 
having lapsed for want of de facto asser- 
tion, And, if the language of the Spanish 








treaty of 1836 permitted the most shadowy 
claim of territorial right to be founded on 
it, precisely the same objection might be 
urged to it also, with equal force. The 
extent, however, of the sovereignty there 
asserted is an offer by Spain and (we pre- 
sume compulsory) acceptance by Sulu of 
the friendship and “protection ” of the 
Spanish government —from which pro- 
tection, however, “Sandakan and the 
other countries tributary to the sultan on 
the continent of Borneo” are, in the very 
first clause, specially excepted. Thirteen 
years later the English again appear upon 
the scene; and, in ignorance it appears 
even of the existence of the Spanish 
treaty of 1836, and in the absence of any 
sign of Spanish protec..un or occupation, 
negotiate with the sultan a treaty dated 
May, 1849, by the seventh article of 
which, “in order to avoid all future occa- 
sions of difference, he engages not to 
make any cession of territory within his 
dominions to any other nation, or subjects 
or citizens thereof, and not to acknowl- 
edge the suzeraineté of any other State 
without the consent of Her Britannic 
Majesty.” But this treaty, although dul 

signed and sealed at the time by the oa 
tan and by our then consul-general, Sir 
James Brooke, did not come into force 
owing to a delay in the exchange of rati- 
fications. The mere fact of its having 
been concluded, however, again to quote 
Lord Derby’s lauguage in 1876, “seems 
to have induced the Spanish governor of 
the Philippines to fit out an expedition to 
punish the people of Sulu for having at- 
tempted to elude their engagements ” — 
which expedition resulted in the signature 
at Sulu, in April, 1851, of a fresh docu- 
ment, wherein the claims of Spain are 
quite unmistakably asserted. The treaty 
itself is styled “An Act of Re-submis- 
sion;” and in it “the island of Sulu and 
its dependencies ” are declared “an inte- 
gral part of the Philippine Archipelago 
which belongs to Spain.” This document 
affords the only ground on which, at the 
time of the Borneo grants, Spain could 
possibly base a claim to interfere in the 
affairs of “ Sulu and its dependencies ;” 
and we find Lord Derby admitting, in the 
course of his correspondence with the 
German government, that if the Spanish 
government had, “in virtue of that treaty, 
established settlements there and made 
proper provision for the government of 
the islands and for the encouragement of 
trade under reasonable regulations, her 
Majesty’s government might perhaps not 
now be disposed to dispute the sover- 
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eignty claimed by Spain.” So far from 
that being the case, however, the “ Span- 
jards had never, at any time since the 
treaty of 1851, been able to exercise the 
rights claimed by them or to obtain any 
footing in the Sulu archipelago. All they 
had done to maintain their right of sov- 
ereignty had been to despatch from time 
to time expeditions to chastise the inhab- 
ijtants for alleged acts of piracy, and to 
issue orders prohibiting foreign trade.” 
Treaty or no treaty, in fact, they seem to 
have been no nearer the possession of 
real sovereignty than before; and a pain- 
ful picture is drawn, in reports which were 
then reaching our government from its 
officers in that quarter, of the cruel na- 
ture of the hostilities being carried on by 
the Spanish gunboats. ‘ Numbers of 
fishing and trading boats had been de- 
stroyed, and their crews sent to Zambo- 
anga and Manila to labor on the public 
works for life; the villages near the coast 
had been frequently fired upon, and the 
town of Sulu had been twice bombarded.” 
It was the complete interruption of trade 
caused by these proceedings which led to 
the emphatic interference by England and 
Germany to which we have before re- 
ferred. But it would seem, to judge from 
the indignant language used by Lord Car- 
narvon in moving the Foreign Office on 
the subject, that a desire to put an end to 
these “ atrocities” in the interests of hu- 
manity was nearly as potent as the desire 
to restore freedom of trade and have re- 
dress for grievances, in prompting that 
intervention. 

This, then, was the position of affairs 
when Mr. Dent appeared on the scene. 
A protocol from which the question of 
sovereignty was excluded had been agreed 
on between the three governments in 
1877, recognizing the principle of abso- 
lute freedom of trade for their ships ; and 
the Spanish gunboats seem to have been 
temporarily withdrawn from the waters of 
the archipelago. The lease to Mr. Dent 
‘was granted by the sultan in January, 
1878. A renewed attack was made on 
Sulu by a powerful expedition from Ma- 
nila a few weeks later; and in July of the 
same year the sultan was compelled to 
sign a fresh treaty, acknowledging un- 
reservedly the sovereignty of Spain over 
the archipelago and its dependencies, 
and accepting a pension at her hands. 
Whether steps were taken this time to 
make the occupation effective, it is be- 
yond our purpose to inquire. Bearing 
date six months later than the cession to 
Mr. Dent, the new treaty would obviously 





not be recognized in bar to his claim 
when an attempt was made to appeal to 
its provisions. It is sufficient to note 
that the same assurance which had been 
given to the Cabinet of the Hague was 
given to Madrid: her Majesty’s govern- 
ment had no intention of establishing any 
British dominion or rights of sovereignty 
over any portion of Borneo; but they de- 
clined with equal emphasis to admit the 
sovereignty of Spain. It is seldom, even 
in cases where the data are less compli- 
cated, that either party to a controversy 
can be persuaded he is in error. In cases 
such as the present, where points are 
brought to light of almost forgotten his- 
tory, and issues based on some record of 
almost forgotten adventure, there must be 
still greater difficulty in imposing convic- 
tion. As Lord Granville remarked to the 
Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, in reference 
to the Spanish protest against the issue 
of the charter, “there was on either side 
a denial of the validity of the titles and 
arguments advanced by the other, and it 
was difficult under the circumstances to 
see how a continuance of the discussion 
could lead to any satisfactory conclusion.” 
A speech made by the Marquis de la 
Vega de Armijo in the Spanish Senate, a 
few days later, seems practically, even if 
somewhat unwillingly, to accept this view ; 
and an exhaustive despatch from Lord 
Granville to Mr. Morier ably winds up 
the discussion in the following words : — 


North Borneo lies in the fairway of an im- 
mense British maritime trade between China, 
Australia, India, and the United Kingdom. 
Its occupation by a foreign power would be 
a source of disquietude to this country, and 
for that reason clauses were inserted in the 
British Treaties of 1847 and 1849 with the 
sultans of Sulu and Brunei, under which they 
respectively engaged not to make any cession 
of territory to any other nation than Great 
Britain without the consent of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Thirty years ago, in consequence of a report 
that Spain laid claim to some portion of the 
north-east coast of Borneo, under a recent 
convention with the Sultan of Sulu, Lord How- 
den, then Her Majesty’s Representative at 
Madrid, was instructed, in a despatch dated 
the 11th May, 1852, to remind the Spanish 
Government that as early as the years 1761, 
1764, and 1769, Treaties of Friendship and 
Commerce were entered into by Her Majesty’s 
Government with the Sultan of Sulu, and that 
by one of those treaties cessions of territory 
were made to Her Majesty’s Government, in- 
cluding the Island of Balambangan and the 
several dependencies of the Sulu Empire on 
the eastern coast of Borneo; and that on re- 
peated occasions some of those ceded territo- 
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ries had been militarily occupied by British 
troops. 

No record can be found of the claim of 

Spain to this territory having since been re- 
newed, but on the contrary, in January, 1877, 
shortly before the signing of the Protocol of 
Madrid, the Spanish Foreign Minister declared 
to Her Majesty’s Representative that his Min- 
istry had no designs on Borneo, and limited 
the claims of Spanish sovereignty to Sulu and 
the adjacent islands. It was therefore with 
feelings of no little surprise that in the follow- 
ing year Her Majesty’s Government received 
the announcement of the claim of Spain to 
sovereignty over the north-east coast of Bor- 
neo, under the new Treaty of 1878, and reports 
of attempts on the part of the Spanish authori- 
ties at Manila to plant their flag in that terri- 
tory. 
Diplomacy, however, generally succeeds 
in finding some outlet from an apparent 
deadlock ; and we observe in one of Lord 
Granville’s latest letters a hint that a more 
complete solution may yet be found, in the 
recognition of Spanish sovereignty over 
Sulu, subject to the stipulations of the 
protocol of 1877, in return for the formal 
withdrawal by Spain of her pretensions 
on the mainland of Borneo. 

To return, now, from our survey of the 
political questions which its formation 
had conjured up, to the dealings of the 
company itself in its new territory. Two 
years elapsed between the date of the 
application to Lord Salisbury and the re- 
ceipt of an intimation that the request 
would be favorably entertained. Mr. 
Dent’s agents had, in the mean time, been 
gradually acquiring a knowledge of the 
country, gaining the confidence of the 
natives, and establishing the elements of 
civilized government. Their success 
seems to have been rapid and remark- 
able. Their presence had been every- 
where welcomed, and their authority ad- 
mitted. Supported by no force, but by 
mere personal influence, they had suc- 
ceeded in evoking comparative order out 
of chaos, in laying the foundations of 
commerce, and in establishing a degree 
of security for life and property long un- 
dreamed of in Bornean philosophy. So 
long ago as March, 1880, less than two 
years after their settlement in the island, 
Admiral Coote specially remarked upon 
“the influence for good manifestly pos- 
sessed by them over the natives.” 


The people [he wrote] apparently look up 
to the agents as their lawfully constituted 
governors, and seem most willing to be led by 
them into the paths of industry and commer- 
cial enterprise. Should the political aspect 
of the question permit of Her Majesty’s Gov- 





ernment recognizing at an early date the status 
of Messrs. Overbeck and Dent in the country, 
I am of opinion that it would add materially 
to the prosperity and security of the people, to 
the development of the country, and open up 
new markets for our home and colonial prod- 
uce, 


In September of the same year, and in 
February and again in May, 1881, visits 
were paid by our cruisers to the new settle- 
ments, and the reports made were each 
time satisfactory and encouraging. The 
testimony thus given confirms that of the 
agents themselves, to the steady improve- 
ment of the districts under their rule — an 
improvement so marked that, without this 
independent confirmation, we might fancy 
the reports tinged by the sanguine dispo- 
sition of the writers. A letter from the 
company’s agent at Sandakan to the gov- 
ernor of Labuan, dated June, 1880, draws 
a striking picture of the change effected 
even at that early date; and may well be 
quoted at length, both for its intrinsic in- 
terest and for the light it sheds on the 
actual condition of the country and its 
inhabitants : — 


When I arrived here in 1878 I found the 
only place in this bay to be a small village 
hidden away in an obscure corner in the far 
end of the bay. The entrance was frequently 
blockaded by pirates, and the reason I had 
assigned to me for the small trade with sur- 
rounding islands was the danger of the naviga- 
tion caused bythem. There were two Chinese 
traders only. The important River Kina Ba- 
tangan was blocked by a jealous and suspi- 
cious chief, 

The knowledge of and trade with the inte- 
rior of the country was virtually nil. The 
coast-line was in the hands of the rapacious 
Sulus, by whom the Indians of the foreshore 
(Bajows) were ground:down and oppressed in 
every way. The Indians of the forest (Booly- 
doopies) were forced to yield to their exactions 
to such an extent that but very few years more 
would have witnessed the extermination of 
large sections of them. They had all but 
abandoned their fields and orchards. (The 
Indians of the interior, Dyaks, of whom vir- 
tually nothing was known, did their best to 
keep themselves to themselves, as far from the 
Sulu’s creese as possible) As for the trade 
of the districts at that time, the little “ Far 
East” left intervals in her calling here some- 
times of two or three months’ duration, and 
when she did come brought very little cargo, 
and once none at all, and took away noth- 
ing to speak of except the bird-nests from 
one locality alone. Slavery was rampant, 
slave-boats containing cargoes of unfortunate, 
starved wretches, in such a state that it turned 
one’s stomach to look at them, covered with 
sores and ulcers, and many of whom certainly 
died, were frequently to be seen here or in the 
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Kina Batangan ; robbery was rife, creeses were 
drawn upon the slightest occasion, there was 
no security for either life or property, debts 
were unrecoverable, slaves were used in the 
most atrocious way, being occasionally cut 
down or thrashed, and afterwards having 
mashed green chillies rubbed into the wounds, 
The rich soil of the country was all but entirely 
uncultivated, as the proceeds would certainly 
have been taken by the nearest man with any 
power when ripe; and, in fact, it is simply 
difficult to say in what way matters could have 
been in a more deplorable condition. 

Now, Elopura, placed on a commanding and 
carefully selected site, at the very entrance of 
the harbor, monthly gains in population and 
importance. Over a dozen Chinese traders do* 
an increasing trade with all the rivers of the 
coast; the Kina Batangan, opened by me to 
traffic in 1878, sends away ten thousand bun- 
dles of rattans a month, besides other produce. 
I have communicated with the chiefs of the 
interior, who are anxious to receive the new 
government, to send their goods down for sale 
on an open, free market. The Indians of the 
foreshore, freed from their Sulu oppressors, 
and consolidated, as far as their habits allow 
them, into a powerful body, offer to .place a 
hundred creeses at my disposal for any emer- 
gency. The Boolydoopies, able to cultivate 
their crops in peace now, have wide and every 
season increasing paddy-fields. Slave-boats 
are a thing of the past ; two steamers call regu- 
larly monthly. The price of rice is reduced 
to less than half what it was. Crime is simply 
unknown ; the Chinese do not even require to 
fence their kitchen gardens. The now hard- 
working Sulus are beginning to clear away the 
forest for farms, with the knowledge that they 
can sit down in their houses without fear of 
being kidnapped in the middle of the night 
and sold as slaves, or, at the best, that a con- 
siderable part of their crops will be taken by 
some one else. As to the pirates, the people 
of these parts, disgusted with the state of an- 
archy, and finding a strong helping hand be- 
hind them, put such pressure upon them that 
they have moved off, bag and baggage, to Pa- 
Jawan, 


Having, then, satisfied itself of the va- 
lidity of the native grants ; having brought 
to an issue the elaborate correspondence 
with Spain and Holland, and having as- 
certained through its own and the com- 
pany’s agents the results of the first ex- 
perimental years of rule, her Majesty’s 
government resolved to grant the charter 
sought. The 2nd December, 1878, is the 
date of Mr. Dent’s first application to 
Lord Salisbury. On the 16th December, 
1880, he learned that, “after a careful 
consideration of his statement and of all 
the conditions of the proposed undertak- 
ing, her Majesty’s government were dis- 
posed to recommend his application to the 
tavorable consideration of the queen;” 





and on the 1st November, 1881, the char- 
ter was at length signed andissued. By 
it (Baron von Overbeck having in the 
mean time retired from the undertaking) 
the then members of the association, 
Messrs. Alfred Dent, Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, Richard Biddulph Martin, Richard 
Charles Mayne, and William Henry Mac- 
leod Read, were erected “into one body 
politic and corporate by the name of the 
British North Borneo Company,” with 
perpetual succession, a common seal, and 
all the various powers, privileges, and 
responsibilities set forth in the subsequent 
clauses. The company is to be and re- 
main British in its character, and the di- 
rectors are to be British subjects. None 
of its grants and commissions are to be 
transferred without the consent of the 
secretary of state. Incase of differences 
with the sultans of Brunei or Sulu, the 
difference is to be submitted to the secre- 
tary of state. The dealings of the com- 
pany with any foreign power are to be 
subject to the control of the secretary of 
state. The company is to discourage to 
the best of its power, and abolish by de- 
grees, any system of domestic servitude 
existing among the natives, and no for- 
eigner is to be allowed to own slaves of 
any kind in its territories. The religion 
of the people is to be respected. Care- 
ful regard is to be had to their existing 
customs and laws, in the administration of 
justice. The secretary of state may inter- 
fere in respect to the treatment of the 
natives at any time he thinks fit. In case 
at any time the government wishes to 
make provision “for the exercise and 
regulation of its extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion and authority in Borneo, and to ap- 
point any of the company’s officers to 
discharge judicial or other functions there- 
under,” the company is to provide court- 
houses and bear all incidental expenses. 
The appointment of the company’s prin- 
cipal representative is to be subject to the 
approval of the secretary of state. It is 
to give all requisite facilities for British 
ships of war in its harbors, and to hoist 
such a distinctive flag as the secretary of 
state and the Admiralty may approve. 
The company may extend its posses- 
sions ; and acquire by purchase, cession, 
or other lawful means further powers over 
the lands it already holds. General and 
detailed powers are given for doing all 
things necessary to the administration of 
the country. A deed of settlement is 
ordered to be prepared. And the usual 
order is addressed to all her Majesty’s 
officers whom and where soever, “to rec- 
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ognize and be in all lawful things aiding 
to the company and its officers.” 

It was inevitable that a document of so 
much importance should be made the sub- 
ject of inquiry and debate in both Houses 
of Parliament, and equally certain that 
objection would be taken to some of its 
provisions. It would be foreign to our 
purpose to review in detail the criticisms 
which have been passed upon it. The 
papers we have quoted are in themselves 
a sufficient answer to many of the stric- 
tures; and the whole official correspond- 
ence justifies the resolve to foster an 
enterprise which had already proved itself 
effective for good, and promised, in the 
words of the charter itself, to ‘be pro- 
ductive of much benefit to her Majesty’s 
dominions and to many of her subjects.” 
It was fitting that, if such an undertaking 
were to be launched, it should be placed 
on a footing commensurate with its scope 
and purpose. Nor, indeed, beyond pro- 
test against the extension of our respon- 
sibility, has the policy of recognition been 
seriously disputed. The cry of finality is 
always raised when the extent of our 
colonial possessions and the weight of 
responsibility they entail are brought by 
circumstances into prominent notice ; and 
there can be no doubt of the general feel- 
ing that the load is as great as we care 
to bear. But to elevate that principle 
into an absolute maxim is to presuppose 
that Englishmen have altogether lost the 
spirit of energy and enterprise which 
formerly characterized the race; and this 
is a supposition decidedly opposed to fact. 
As Mr. Gladstone remarked, Englishmen 
will not be restrained within prescribed 
limits ; they will push forward and onward 
in search of new fields for enterprise and 
adventure; and, whatever may be said, 
the will of their countrymen at home is 
that they should be protected when these 
undertakings seem likely to redound to 
the national credit and advantage. The 
government therefore wisely decided to 
recognize and control at the outset an 
enterprise commendable in itself, and 
from which it would have been extremely 
difficult to keep altogether aloof. In- 
stead of increasing our responsibility by 
this recognition, we have more probably 
lessened it by forestalling and restricting 
within diplomatic lines questions that 
were certain to arise, and with which it 
might hereafter have been more difficult 
to deal. The enterprise was likened by 
one speaker to that of the French in 
Tunis. The remark hardly deserves 
serious notice, except to indicate one 








feature of marked difference. The rule of 
the British Company has been estab- 
lished in north Borneo with the free 
assent and good will of the inhabitants, 
and without a blow struck or threatened. 
This is a sufficient contrast to the experi- 
ence of the French in north Africa; and 
the fact is noteworthy because it meets 
another objection which has been raised, 
namely, the danger of collision with the 
native races, in which our troops would 
be required to sustain the intruders. So 
farfrom this being the case, the natives 
appear only anxious for the confirmation 
and extension of the new rule. We have 
already noted the willing submission 
shown to the company’s agents on their 
arrival, and on theirinland journeys ; and 
a message received not long ago from 
the chief of Sibutu (an island on the east 
coast, lying about eighty miles south of 
Sandakan), begging to be allowed to 
place himself and his people under their 
authority, shows the continued good-will 
with which their presence is regarded. 
There seems, then, little danger of our 
being entangled in Borneo in one of those 
colonial wars at which we have so often 
had occasion tochafe. The new territory 
seems, indeed, more likely to be a source 
of convenience and strength. As pointed 
out by Lord Granville, Borneo lies in the 
fairway of an immense British maritime 
trade between China, India, Australia, 
and the United Kingdom. Its occupation 
by a foreign power would be such a source 
of disquietude to England that we should 
have been impelled to avert such a con- 
tingency; while its possession by a Brit- 
ish company constitutes ita neutral terri- 
tory and useful place of resort for our 
ships as well as for those of other nation- 
alities. The bays of Gaya on the west, 
Maruda on the north, and Sandakan on 
the east, are as spacious and commodious 
as their geographical position is conven- 
ient and strategically important. Mid- 
way between Singapore and Hong Kong, 
on the one hand, and between China and 
Australia on the other, these harbors, or 
the one of them which may be selected, 
will form a valuable coaling station and 
place of call for our ships, either in time 
of peace or war. The want of such an 
intermediate station was the chief incen- 
tive to the acquirement of Labuan, while 
there was the further hope that the coal 
found on that island would form a local 
source of supply. But ships have to refit 
at times, as well as take in stores of fuel; 
and Labuan has the disadvantage that our 
ironclads and larger ships cannot get near 
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the shore, so that not only have the coals 
to be carried out a considerable distance 
in lighters, but it fails in other important 
respects to meet the requirements of a 
naval station. Even the coal has proved 
a disappointment. Nearly £1,000,000 
has been sunk in the mines, and three 
companies have been successively ruined 
by the great cost of working, with the 
result, we believe, that the works are at 
resent deserted, and English coal has to 
e sent for the use of our steamers. To 
equal or greater advantages than Labuan 
in point of situation, the harbors of north 
Borneo add those of infinitely greater 
commodiousness. That of Kudat espe- 
cially, an inlet on the western side of 
Maruda Bay, seems to fulfil every require- 
ment in depth of water, convenience of 
access, and perfect shelter in all weathers. 
The position is, in fact, one which policy 
would have compelled us to assume under 
more difficult conditions, had it been 
sought to effect a settlement in north 
Borneo by other than British enterprise. 
Whatever additional responsibility, there- 
fore, the charter may be held to involve, 
seems to be of a moral rather than a po- 
litical nature. We make ourselves re- 
sponsible for the right exercise by the 
company of the great powers with which 
it has been invested. But the conven- 
ience of the harbors to which we gain 
access will fully compensate for our im- 
plied promise of protection and support. 

The North Borneo Company is, then, 
an established fact. It has emerged from 
the difficulties and troubles of its infancy, 
and is launched with powerful support 
upon its future career. It becomes inter- 
esting now to see what information is be- 
fore us regarding the future prospects of 
the territory it has acquired. In a de- 
spatch to the Foreign Office, dated Janu- 
ary, 1878, Mr. Treacher, then acting con- 
sul-general for Borneo, wrote of it in the 
following terms: — 

This portion of Borneo at the present time, 
from want of a settled Government, is very 
sparsely inhabited, and for the most part still 
clothed with jungle, much of which, however, 
would become valuable as timber for exporta- 
tion; but the soil in many places, notably up 
the Kinabatangan River, is known to be of 
excellent quality, and well adapted for tropical 
produce, while everything, reports of natives 
and the character of the country, etc., is in 
favor of the existence of valuable mineral re- 
sources, and the trade in birds’ nests, rattans, 
camphor, seed pearls, has been ascertained to 
be valuable, and only to require development. 
Such being the case, and a settled Government 
being established, in no long time Chinese and 





others would flock into the country ; and if the 
British Government gave its moral support, 
there need be no fear of any great difficulty in 
dealing with the natives, who, from the opera- 
tions undertaken by Her Majesty’s naval forces 
in the time of Sir James Brooke, have been 
taught the power of Europeans, so that the 
way is in a measure prepared for a Company 
undertaking the development and the civiliza- 
tion of the country. 


Subsequent experience has tended fully 
to confirm the accuracy cf this estimate, 
and Mr. Treacher has given proof of his 
confidence in the prospects of the enter- 
prise by accepting the post of governor 
under the Borneo company’s rule. The 
territory whose development he has thus 
undertaken to promote is estimated, as 
we have already shown, at from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand square miles — an 
area somewhat larger than that of Cey- 
lon, somewhat less than Ireland. It is 
sparsely populated, and almost totally 
undeveloped, but we have evidence, in its 
previous history and in the testimony of 
recent explorers, of its high natural ca- 
pacity. It has a coast-line five hundred 
miles in extent, with several excellent 
harbors. A range of mountains varying 
from five to eight thousand feet in height 
traverses the western portion of the coun- 
try, and culminates near its northern limit 
in the lofty eminence of Kina Balu, which 
the natives regard with superstitious rev- 
erence, thirteen thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
slopes of these hills are fertile, and we 
have the testimony of Mr. Dobree (a Cey- 
lon planter, who visited the country short- 
ly after its acquisition), since substanti- 
ated by others, that they are suitable for 
the cultivation of tea, coffee, and cinchona. 

The range forms a watershed in which 
numerous rivers take their rise. Those 
on the west coast are small and navigable 
only for a few miles, as might be expected 
from the proximity of the hilly country to 
the coast: the principal are the Pappar, 
the Tampassuk, and the Kimanis, which 
latter forms the southern boundary in this 
direction of the company’s concession. 
The Bongon and the Benkoka may be 
named among those which fall into Ma- 
ruda Bay on the north; while on the east 
we find the Paitan, the Sugut, the Kina 
Batangan, and the Sibuco watering large 
tracts of country and capable of becom- 
ing useful channels of trade. The Kina 
Batangan, which appears to be the princi- 
pal of the four, has been ascended by 
Mr. Pryer, and found navigable for river 
steamers, for upwards of two hundred 
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miles, into the heart of the country. The 
Sibuco, which marks the southern limit 
of the company’s territory in the east, 
has not yet been explored, nor its situa- 
tion well defined. The rivers appear, on 
this side of the island, to run through 
large tracts of virgin forest, broken by 
oases of cultivation. The natives grow 
rice, millet, tapioca, sago, Indian cern, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and pepper; 
and for these products, as well as for 
cocoa, the soil is declared to be eminently 
suitable. The forests promise, however, 
to become in themselves sources of 
wealth: they are full of valuable timber, 
some of which is declared equal to teak 
in quality. Camphor, ebony, and gutta- 
percha are among their products; and 
edible birds’ nests, a valuable article of 
commerce with China, and beeswax, are 
also procured in their recesses. The 
east coast of Borneo has for many years 
been famous for the export of these birds’ 
nests, immense caves of which have been 
found near the Kina Batangan River. 
Gutta-percha, too, promises to become an 
especially valuable item of trade. Recent 
returns for the neighboring state of 
Sarawak give $320,000 as the value of 
one year’s export; and the fact that such 
a quantity is still being collected, after 
the jungles have been worked between 
thirty and forty years, gives some idea of 
the great value of the practically unworked 
forest in the new territory. 

The company has had little opportuni- 
ty, as yet, of developing these great nat- 
ural resources. There has been enough 
to do in laying the foundations of settled 
government, and preparing the way for 
future operations. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note, in some figures obtained by 
Captain Meade, of H.M.S. “ Modeste,” 
during a recent visit to Sandakan, the 
gradual beginnings of a future commerce. 
The total exports from Elopura, as the 
settlement at that port is now called, were 
valued in 1878 at $25,000, and the imports 
at $18,000. These figures rose in 1879 to 
$39,000 and $25,000 respectively ; in 1880, 
the exports had reached $99,912, and the 
imports $54,733; while we are informed 
that the latest report received places the 
aggregate value of the whole trade for 
one month alone (August) last year at 
$25,000. The exports appear to be chiefly 
gutta-percha, tortoise-shell, rattans, and 
birds’ nests — principally, in fact, what is 
locally known as “jungle produce;” and 
this is made to pay a royalty to the gov- 
ernment of ten per cent. ad valorem, 
while imports are charged five per cent. 





on the east coast, and admitted free for 
the present on the west. Rice, asa staple 
of food, is free. Opium is farmed out, so 
far as regards the manufacture and sale 
of the drug; but this applies only to the 
imported article, as we- understand that 
there is no opium cultivation carried on 
within the company’s territory. 

The oppressive taxes formerly levied 
by the native chiefs, where their hold was 
firm enough to exact them, have been 
abolished, and the above are the only 
imposts at present in force. These, how- 
ever, must of course be regarded as purely 
tentative, in the present elementary con- 
dition of trade; it will be time, when the 
resources of the country are far better 
developed, to elaborate a fiscal system. 
There appears, as pointed out by Mr. 
Treacher, good reason to suppose the 
existence in the interior of considerable 
mineral wealth. Gold and diamonds of 
good quality are found in other parts of 
the island; but their existence within the 
company’s territory, however probable, 
hase yet to be discovered. There are, 
however, pearl fisheries on the north-east 
coast which promise under proper man- 
agement to be richly productive. At 
present, the natives are content to dredge 
for them in a very primitive way; but 
they occasionally obtain handsome and 
valuable specimens. An excellent oil has 
been discovered at the mouth of the 
Sekuati River on the west coast, speci- 
mens of which have been chemically in- 
vestigated at South Kensington with 
favorable results. It burns well, and is 
commonly used by the natives for lighting 
purposes. A peculiarity is, that there is 
a slight camphoric odor. Coal is under- 
stood to exist, but only surface specimens 
have yet been examined, and it remains 
to be seen whether the main supply is of 
sufficiently good quality. 

But, whatever mineral or other treas- 
ures may be disclosed by further explora- 
tion and research, the principal source of 
future wealth is looked for in the fertility 
of the soil; and with this object in view 
the company purpose holding out every 
inducement to immigration. The country 
is much too sparsely peopled for the na- 
tives themselves to be able to supply the 
necessary labor. Intertribal fighting, 
poverty, and disease have reduced the 
population till it is estimated there re- 
mains a proportion of not more than six 
to the square mile of soil; whereas Java, 
under the influence of settled government 
and careful cultivation, supported at the 
time of the last census (in 1865) no fewer 
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than three hundred and sixty-eight. A 
great part of the east coast of north 
Borneo, which has been most subject to 
the ravages of the Sulus, is practically 
uninhabited — a fact, by-the-by, illustrated 
by the frequent presence of the ourang- 
outang, which is said always to retire 
before civilization. The condition of the 
people in the districts which have been 
explored is very variable; at some spots 
in the interior have been found tolerably 
settled communities; at others they are 
almost in the condition of savages. In 
one respect the company’s experience is 
certainly more favorable than that of Sir 
James Boonte, on his first coming, in 
Sarawak. However uncivilized, the peo- 
ple show none of the ferocity which once 
made the name of Dyak a byword; on 
the contrary, it is remarkable that, wher- 
ever the company’s officers have pene- 
trated, they have been well received and 
their administration has been willingly 
accepted. It seems, however, more than 
doubtful whether they can be relied on 
for the steady work required in systematic 
cultivation. In Ceylon, as is well known, 
the planters have to import all their coolies 
from India; and, like the Cingalese, the 
north Borneans, though well-disposed and 
amenable to authority, do not promise to 
take kindly to regular labor. This dif- 
ficulty, then, is another reason, besides 
the sparseness of population, for looking 
to China to supply the want. Sir Spencer 
St. John, when her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul for Borneo in 1862, wrote : — 


There is but one people who can develop 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
they are the Chinese. They are a most in- 
dustrious and saving nation, and yet liberal in 
their households and free in their personal ex- 
penses. They are the only people to support 
an European government, as they are the only 
Asiatics who will pay a good revenue. In 
Sarawak there are not above three thousand 
Chinese, and yet they pay in indirect taxes 
more than a quarter of a million of Malays and 
Dyaks pay all together. There is room within 
the Sarawak territories for half a million of 
Chinese cultivators, without in any way in- 
conveniencing the other inhabitants ; and these 
Chinese could pay without difficulty £2 a head 
in indirect taxes, as those levied on opium, 
spirits, tobacco, and other articles, I believe 
if England were to try the experiment of a 
Chinese colony, where they had room to de- 
vote themselves to agriculture, to mining, and 
to commerce, the effects would be as great in 
proportion as those displayed in our Australian 
Colonies. The Indian Isles are not far dis- 
tant from China, and emigrants from them are 
always ready to leave on the slightest tempta- 
tion. I have lived so many years in the 





Archipelago that I hope my information may 
be found correct. I certainly expect much 
from the future of Borneo if the experiment 
be aided or adopted, as it possesses the ele- 
ment of wealth and prosperity, and can obtain 
what is essential to success —a numerous and 
industrious population. 


The British North Borneo Company 
is about. to make the experiment here 
advocated, and looks, we believe, to at- 
tract not only Chinese labor but Chinese 
capital to the country. Sir Walter Med- 
hurst, late H.B.M. consul at Shanghai, 
has been induced to proceed to China as 
their agent, to explain the position and 
objects of the new undertaking, and in- 
troduce a regular system of free emigra- 
tion. With the example of the Straits 
Settlements and Sarawak before their 
eyes, the company cannot be accused as 
sanguine for hoping the best results from 
his mission. When, in 1819, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles hoisted the British flag at 
Singapore — an island two hundred and 
twenty-four square miles in extent —the 
site of the present capital was only a fish- 
ing village; it has now a population of 
one hundred and twenty thousand, of 
whom the greater part are Chinese, and a 
yearly revenue of £255,000. The Straits 
Settlements altogether, containing a total 
area of only twelve hundred square miles, 
have a population of four hundred and 
twenty-three thousand five hundred and a 
revenue of £472,000. Sarawak, founded 
only in 1841, has now a trade of $4,000,- 
000 annually, a population of some two 
hundred and forty thousand (of whom 
eight thousand are Chinese), and a reve- 
nue of £50,000. Even Labuan, with an 
area of only thirty square miles, has 
gathered, under thirty-five years of British 
rule, a population of four thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight, and yields a 
revenue of £7,500 a year; while Hong 
Kong, which at the time of its cession to 
Great Britain was only a barren rock, has 
now a population of more than one hun- 
dred and forty thousand and a yearly rev- 
enue of £250,000. The English are well 
liked by the native races in the East. 
They have confidence in our fairness, and 
in our ability and our will to maintain 
order and security. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Chinese will flock as 
readily to north Borneo as they have to 
the other colonies we have named, and 
will be as useful as elsewhere in develop- 
ing and contributing to the resources of 
the country. It will not be the first time 
in their national history that they have 
fulfilled this task. When the Portuguese 
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first visited Borneo in 1520, the whole 
island is said to have been in a most flour- 
ishing condition; and it is to Chinese 
trade and Chinese industry that this pros- 
perity was mainly ascribed. We might, 
indeed, call in etymology to our aid, if its 
help were needed to sustain the report of 
the visitors. The word Aéxa in the Ma- 
lay language means “ Chinese ;” and we 
have in the words Kina Balu, the name of 
the principal mountain, and Kina Batan- 
gan, that of the principal river in the 
company’s territory, a sufficiently clear 

roof of the deep impression the Chinese 

ad at one time made in districts where 
this nomenclature survives as a record of 
their presence. In an official paper com- 
municated to Sir Stamford Raffles in 
1812, Mr. J. Hunt writes: “The number 
of Chinese that had then (in the sixteenth 
century) settled on her shores was im- 
mense; and the products of their indus- 
try and extensive commerce with China 
in junks, gave her land and cities a far 
different aspect from her dreary appear- 
ance at this day; while her princes and 
courts displayed a magnificence which has 
long since vanished.” We will not enter 
on areview of the causes by which the 
decay was brought about. Suffice it to 
say that the Dutch had not yet adopted 
the system of administration which has 
made Java a garden, nor had the Portu- 
guese been circumscribed within the island 
of Timor, which is the sole relic remain- 
ing to them of their early possessions in 
these seas. Commerce was ruined by 
violent interference. Industry died out 
under oppressive exactions. The native 
princes, finding their revenues dwindling 
away, tried piracy and extortion to fill 
their depleting coffers. Rebellions, Sulu 
intervention, piracy and intertribal fight- 
ing completed the work; and the country 
sank back from the high level of prosper- 
ity it had reached, to the condition in 
which we find it at the present day. Yet 
every visitor who has attempted to de- 
scribe north Borneo seems to fall under 
a local fascination. From Mr. Dalrymple 
in 1763, to Spencer St. John a hundred 
years later, the tale is always the same. 
No language seems glowing enough to 
describe the natural capabilities of the 
soil and the beauty of the scenery. Mr. 
Hunt is no exception to the rule: — 





Should [he exclaims in the paper from which 
we have just quoted] so fortunate an occurrence 
ever fall to the lot of Borneo, — should a strong 
and wise government ever be established on 
her shores ; a government that will religiously 
respect property and secure to industry the 
fruits of her labor; that will, by a wise system 
of laws, protect the peaceable, and punish the 
violator of the laws of a well-organized society ; 
that will direct the industry of the people to 
useful purposes, and check their propensities 
to violence and plunder, — such a government, 
in ashort series of years, would behold, as if 
by magic, a paradise burst from her wilds, see 
cultivation smile upon her jungles, and hail a 
vast and increasing population, blessing the 
hand that awoke them to life, to happiness, 
and to prosperity. 


The words were penned at a time when 
English power had temporarily super- 
seded the rule of Holland in these Eastern 
seas, and there appeared no immediate 
likelihood of our surrendering the posi- 
tion we had gained. The whirligig of for- 
tune has once more brought a section at 
least of Borneo under English influence, 
and:;once again the words become appro- 
priate of Mr. Hunt’s closing aspiration. 
Now that her destinies are once more 
transferred to Englishmen, let us “ hope 
that a happier order of things will speed- 
ily restore these extensive shores to peace, 
to plenty, and to commerce.” The com- 
pany has undertaken a great task, and 
there is reason to suppose it may have a 
great future. It has undertaken great 
responsibilities towards the people placed 
under its sway; but there is every reason 
to suppose, from the information before 
us, that its agents are dealing with them 
wisely and kindly, It found a govern- 
ment, if government it could be called, 
powerless to maintain order, and capable 
only of harm. By the influence of their 
presence, and the respect and liking they 
have acquired, its agents have done much 
to establish a degree of peace and secu- 
rity which the natives seem to appreciate 
in proportion to its novelty. Judging 
therefore from the past, and with the ex- 
ample of Sarawak before us to show what 
can be done by a wise and firm adminis- 
tration under even more difficult circum- 
stances, there seems fair reason to antici- 
pate for north Borneo an era of peace 
and prosperity to which it has for centuries 





been a stranger. 
R. S. GunpRY. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. 
BARNEY’S NEIGHBOR. 


BY C, BIRLEY. 


* Great gifts can be given by little hands, 
Since of all gifts Love is still the best.”’ 
A New Mother. — Aptvcaipe ANNE Procter. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHILD’S PLAY. 


“My duty towards my neighbor is to 
love him as myself, and to do to all men 
as I would that they should do unto me.” 

So, for about the fifteenth time, mur- 
mured little Barney Fielding, as he sat 
upon the table in the schoolroom at Elm- 
hurst Rectory, conning over a portion of 
the catechism which his mother had given 
him to learn, while she and his father 
were away from home for a few days. 

It was a wild March morning. Great 
gusts of wind blew up the dust in an un- 
pleasant manner, which had helped their 
nurse Sarah to decide that none of her 
four charges should go out of doors; and 
Barney’s two sisters were in the same 
room with him, pressing up against the 
window in a melancholy mood. Their 
parents had gone off to London directly 
after breakfast, and were not expected to 
return till Friday night; and the three 
elder children knew that the object of this 
journey was, that their father, who was a 
clergyman, and the rector of Elmhurst, 
might see a clever doctor about the cough 
and weakness which had troubled him all 
winter, and which grew worse instead of 
better as the spring advanced. Daisy, 
and Barney, and Elly sometimes noticed 
for themselves how pale and thin he 
looked, and how the noise they made in 
playing seemed to weary him; though 
Elly thought it very odd that as jumping 
about and shouting did not tire her own 
sturdy little legs and piercing little voice, 
ne one else could be fatigued by sitting 
still in an armchair like father, and just 
seeing and hearing other people do it. 
It was only Barney who almost always 
remembered to be quiet for his sake. 

Daisy was the eldest of the Fielding 
children, a bright, strong girl of nine, 
rather short for her age, and with her 
bones well covered, though she was not 
such a round, fat dumpling,as the five- 

year-old Miss Elly, whose red cheeks, her 
father told her, were like two big rosy 
apples which the cook had forgotten to 
putinside. Both the sisters had fair hair, 
Elly’s clustering in short curls about her 
head, while Daisy’s hung in golden rip- 
ples down her back. She, Daisy, was a 
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quick, imperious child, affectionate and 
eager, and a great favorite with her com- 
panions. 

Still, Barney was the one to look to for 
good-humor. It overspread his counte- 
nance like sunshine, beamed out of his 
brilliant dark-brown eyes, and lurked in 
his two dimples; and Daisy, and Elly, 
and even the little brother Pascoe, who 
was only two years old, were not slow to 
take advantage of his sweetness, and 
coolly put aside his wishes whenever they 
happened to clash against their own. 

“Oh! I want to go out,” said Elly pite- 
ously, leaning her’ curly head against the 
window-pane, and thus as far as possible 
defeating Sarah’s purpose of guarding 
her from cold, by getting all the draught 
which came in through the badly-fitting 
framework. 

“And so do I!” said Daisy, from her 
heart. “But as we can’t, I am wishing 
more than anything that we had some 
more toys.” 

And she stared dejectedly at the row 
of shelves on which the children were 
supposed to keep their playthings. Yes, 
they certainly were not so well filled as 
they might have been, if Mr. and Mrs. 
Fielding had had a little more money to 
spend upon their family’s unnecessary 
wants. 

“If only you didn’t get tired of playing 
at my game,” began Barney, shutting up 
his Prayer-book, and putting it carefully 
away; but of course no one listened to 
him, and he meekly gave place to the 
usual speaker. 

“Yes, Ido wish one of us could have 
a birthday, or be ill, or do anything that 
would get us something fresh to play 
with,” proceeded Daisy, who was quite as 
ready to sacrifice her own health to the 
public good as that of her brothers and 
sister. “Let me see, yours is the next 
birthday, Barney: 


Barnaby bright, Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night ; 


and that’s such a very long way off. 
There is nobody with a loose tooth, is 
there?” she added, trying her own white 
rows with a thumb and finger, and looking 
greatly disappointed by the absence of 
result. “Mine are all quite firm, or else 
that would have been a penny. How are 
yours, Barney?” 

“I think perhaps one of them is a /i#tle 
loose, if you pull it very hard,” said Bar- 
ney hopefully. “You try, Daisy; your 
fingers are the strongest, and I| sha’n’t 





mind if you hurt.” 
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“No, it’s no good! It’s firmer than 
mine even! It wouldn’t be fair,” pro- 
nounced Daisy, after a test which brought 
the tears to Barney’s eyes. The little 
Fieldings were given a penny for each 
tooth of theirs which came out of their 
heads, but they were bound in honor 
never to give them the first shock, for the 
sake of getting the reward. 

“Feel mine, Barney,” said Elly, who 
did not like to be left out of anything in 
which her big brother and sister were 
concerned. “Not you, Daisy, you’re so 
rough.” 

“What's the goqgl?” said Daisy. 
“ You're too little for it even to be worth 
while trying yours for another year.” 

But Barney seized on the suggestion. 

“Yes, sit down in that chair, Elly, and 
put your feet upon a footstool, and pre- 
tend to be a lady coming to the dentist. 
I'll just get my case of instruments,” and 
he reached down from his shelf an old 
box-lid on which were carefully arranged 
two magnets, a stiletto from which the 
point was gone, a carpet-needle, a broken 
bodkin, and three large rusty nails. It 
was a formidable collection, even without 
some poisonous lead-paper which repre- 
sented silver stopping; but Elly did not 
seem afraid, and opened her mouth with 
the composure of a model patient. 

“That’s so like you, Barney,” said 
Daisy. ‘ You’re always wanting some- 
body or something to be ill, or hurt, or 
broken, that you may mend them up 
again. I think it’s very unkind.” 

For a moment Barney looked staggered 
by this view of his amusement. “ But | 
don’t want them to 4c ill, only to pretend,” 
he said, “and that can’t do them any 
harm. And then, you know, I am the 
doctor who is kind to them and makes 
them better. Doctors are always kind,” 
he added with conviction, “and that’s 
the reason people are so glad to see 
them.” 

“ Oh, are they ?” said Daisy scornfully. 
“Then why did mother look so bothered 
when she told Cousin Annys the other 
day that Dr. Ashton was never out of the 
house now, and she was sure that he 
came oftener than he need.” 

“That was the money,” said Barney 
sagely. 

“Well, then,” said Daisy, shifting her 
ground a little, “I don’t think it is so very 
kind of people to do things just for money. 
No one calls it kind of father to preach 
sermons, because that’s what he has got 
to do, or of Sarah to wash and dress us 
every morning, or of shop-keepers to let 
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you have the things you pay for. And I 
don’t see that it is a bit different with 
doctors. They make sick people better 
because that’s their business, and if they 
didn’t do it they couldn’t get on. Kind- 
ness is the doing things for nothing.” 

“Oh, do stop talking, Daisy, and let 
Barney play with me,” sighed poor little 
Elly. For her dentist, instead of attend- 
ing to his appointment, was standing 
stock-still beside her chair, screwing up 
his eyes until they were almost lost to 
sight, in his difficulty to express his mean- 
ing; but, though words wouldn’t come to 
him, he had his idea pretty clearly in his 
mind, 

For within the childish form of Barney 
Fielding, lay the germs of one of those 
strong, great, and tender souls to which 
the fact of human suffering is like a cry 
for help; and going, as he did go, with 
his mother into cottages, and hearing 
upon all sides from the poor, of the gentle- 
ness, and cleverness, and patience of the 
good old parish doctor, it was no wonder 
that the little fellow learned to think such 
loving service was the noblest work which 
manhood had to offer, and that he already 
looked forward to the time when he too 
would be able to shower the gifts of heal- 
ing on his kind. Ah, it was no hope of 
getting money which made his heart swell 
with the thought. How was it Daisy 
didn’t understand ? 

“I wish I were a man,” he began impa- 
tiently, but then he stopped, and smiled, 
and changed his sentence. “ When I am 
a man, I will tell you what I mean, Daisy,” 
he ended in his usually slow and placid 
way. 

But Daisy wasn’t listening. 
gazing through the window. 

“Look!” she said, “here’s Cousin 
Annys coming to the door, and she’s got 
a great big parcel in her arms. Perhaps. 
it’s another present for you, Barney. She 
does give you things like the fairy god- 
mothers in story-books, doesn’t she? only 
they’re mostly too useful to be nice; and 
she is like the pictures of them too.” 

This remark did credit to Daisy’s pow- 
ers of observation. When two minutes. 
afterward Miss Annys Maynard came 
into the schoolroom, any one must have 
admitted that there was a resemblance to 
the ordinary design for beneficent fairies 
in her tiny figure, which even high-heeled 
boots hardly raised above five feet, and in 
her shrewd, clever little face with its bi 
arched nose, bright eyes, and a pelea 
chin, which, in spite of the owner’s youth, 


She was 





was already inclining to nutcrackeriness. 
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She wore the appropriate costume of a 
short and brightly-colored petticoat, long 
cloak, and stiff black beaver hat; and 
with her smiling, animated countenance, 
looked a very pleasant visitor to have on 
a dull day. 

At the time of her godson Barney’s 
birth, Annys Maynard was living near the 
rectory, at Elmhurst Hall. Soon after- 
wards, however, her father died, and she 
went away to a house called Methby 
Grove, in Surrey, and lived alone, coming 
only to Elmhurst Hall once or twice a 
year. Mr. Fielding, Barney’s father, was 

er distant cousin, and Mrs. Fielding her 
great friend, while for her little godson 
she cherished a very deep affection, 
though, to tell the truth, when they were 
together she felt a little puzzled how to 
talk to him, and look at things from his 
childish point of view. If she might have 
him to herself at Methby she fancied they 
would get on better, but his father and 
mother had never yet been able to send 
him for a long-promised visit there. 
Daisy, Barney, and Elly clustered round 
her, holding up three chubby faces to be 
kissed. 

“Well, children,” she said cheerily, 
“ what are you doing with yourselves this 
dismal day? Nothing, Daisy? That’s 
not a very exciting occupation.” 

“T am a dentist, and these are my 
things,” observed Barney, complacently 
putting his hand upon his treasures in 
the box-lid; and Cousin Annys examined 
them with interest. 


“ Neither wise men nor fools 
Can work without tools,” 


she repeated to him gravely. “But still, 
Barney, judging from the look of these, 
I should pronounce you pretty nearly in- 
dependent of such helps. Now fetch 
Pascoe, Daisy, if he hasn’t gone to bed 
yet; and you shall see what I have brought 
in this parcel to console you poor de- 
serted chicks.” 

Daisy ran away, and soon came back 
again with her pretty little brother cling- 
ing to her hand, and roguishly pretendin 
to be shy. Real shyness was not a fail- 
ing of the Fieldin ey 

That was a delightful parcel. There 
was a soft, fur-coated monkey in it for 
Pascoe, a doll for Elly, a set of quartette 
cards for Daisy, a box of dominoes for 
Barney, and a good supply of chocolate 
and barley-sugar and tiny story-books be- 
sides, to be shared among them all. 
Cousin Annys stood by the table, enjoy- 
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ing the children’s pleasure, as she distrib- 
uted her gifts in this properly lavish fairy 
style. “There, you needn’t thank me any 
more,” she said at last, hushing their 
eager gratitude. “Only, as my old nurse 
used to say to me when I was in the nurs- 
ery, ‘don’t you ever say that I never 
gave you anything.’” 

“There’s one thing that I wish you 
hadn’t given me,” said Barney, looking 
up at her with twinkling eyes. 

“ What's that, Barney?” 

“Such an ugly name as Barnabas,” 
said the boy, repeating it in a disgusted 
tone. “When motfer asks me in the 
catechism, ‘Who gave you that name?’ 
she says of course I must say, ‘ My god- 
fathers and godmothers in my baptism,’ 
but really and truly my godfathers had 
nothing at all to do with it, and it was 
only you. Why did you choose it, please ? 
And don’t you wish now that you had 
thought of a nicer one?” 

Cousin Annys shook her head. Her 
love, and prayers, and interest had been 
bespoken for this child at a time when the 
weight of coming sorrow was pressing 
heavily upon her, and she had begged to 
give him the name of the saint upon 
whose festival he came, as a token of the 
comfort that she trusted he would prove 
to her some day. 

“No, Barney,” she said, looking at him 
tenderly, “for I chose it for its meaning 
—the son of consolation. Have you any 
idea what consolation means ?” 

“I know,” said Barney confidently. 
“Joe Dixon told me. It means some- 
thing for somebody that hasn’t got any- 
thing.” 

“Pretty nearly — sometimes,” said 
Cousin Annys, smiling, and Daisy has- 
tened to psn 0M 

“He is thinking of the prize for the 
Consolation Race in the athletic sports 
at Joe’s big school. Joe said it was only 
for the boys who hadn’t won anything 
before.” 

Barney nodded, and then moved a little 
nearer to Miss Maynard. ‘Cousin An- 
nys,” he said, “what do you think the 
London doctor will say to father?” 

“ Ah, Barney, I wish I knew,” she an- 
swered earnestly, struck by his wistful 
seriousness of manner ; but again Daisy 
interposed. 

“Oh, never mind him, Cousin Annys! 
Please come and play quartettes. Mother 
will tell him all about it when she comes 
home again, and he only wants to know 
that he may play at it with Elly!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHILD’S EARNEST. 


THE London doctor’s prescription 
worked a greater change in the rectory 
household than one written merely in 
mysterious symbols upon half a sheet of 
letter paper. He said that Mr. Fielding 
must go abroad to the south of France as 
soon as possible, and a clergyman had 
been found to come and take the duties 
at Elmhurst while its rector was away. 

The doctor had, however, spoken so 
hopefully of the good effect which a warm 
climate was likely to have upon Mr. 
Fielding’s health, that both he and his 
wife would have been quite glad to go, 
but for the sad necessity of leaving three 
of their four children. It would be too 
great an expense to take the whole fam- 
ily, and soon it was decided that only lit- 
tle Pascoe should accompany his parents. 

“And when will you and father come 
back again, mother?” Barney asked, when 
Mrs. Fielding told the children. of these 
plans. “And are we to stay here with 
Sarah all alone?” 

“‘ No, dear,” said Mrs. Fielding. ‘“ We 
can’t tell yet how long we shall be away ; 
and perhaps if your father likes France 
very much, he will try and get a chap- 
laincy out there, and send for you all to 
come and join us. But in the mean time, 
here is an invitation for you, Daisy and 
Elly, to stay in Devonshire with grand- 
mamma and Aunt Margaret; and they 
are very sorry, Barney, that it is not pos- 
sible to make room for you too in their 
tiny cottage. Who do you think wants 
you, my boy? I know you can guess if 
you try.” 

“Cousin Annys,” said Barney, laying 
his soft cheek lovingly against his moth- 
er’s as he stood with his arm about her 
neck, ‘Really, mother? Am I to live 
with her at Methby Grove?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fielding; “ you are 
to go back with her next Monday, and in 
another day or two, Sarah will take Daisy 
and Elly to Tor Cottage. You will all 
be very happy, I am sure.” 

“I wish we were all to be together, 
though,” said Daisy. “Cousin Annys 
has been telling us about Methby, moth- 
er. It sounds such a queer place, made 
up, she says, of a lot of three-cornered 
bits of grass, just like each other, with 
flocks of geese and dirty children running 
about on them, and ever so many public- 
houses round. Oh dear, Barney! next 
Monday will be here rather soon!” 
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for her to part from any of her children, 
she knew that Barney was the one she 
should miss most of all. Not that she 
really loved him better than the others, 
but because -he was more gentle and af- 
fectionate and thoughtful in his ways. As 
she once said to Annys Maynard, “ Half 
my troubles seem to vanish when Barney 
looks up with his understanding gaze, 
and slips his little hand in mine.” 

She was thinking very sadly of their 
approaching separation when, the day be- 
fore he was to leave her, she and Barney 
were alone together in the drawing-room. 
It was the custom at Elmhurst Rectory 
for the children to repeat the catechism 
to their father every Sunday afternoon, 
standing in a row before him, according 
to their ages, with their hands behind 
their backs. Even Pascoe had been 
taught already to stay quietly in his place 
by Elly, and answer the two questions, 
“What is your name?” and “Tellme 
how many commandments there be?” 
and the sight of her solemn little face 
was enough to keep his merriment in 
check.,-Mr. Fielding was always much 
displeased by the least sign of careless- 
ness or inattention in this repetition, and 
so Barney, who was anxious to be perfect 
in his farewell lesson, had brought his 
Prayer-book to his mother directly after 
breakfast, asking her to hear if he could 
say, “My duty towards my neighbor” 
without a single fault. 

*** My duty towards my neighbor is to 
love him as myself, and to do to all men 
as I would that they should do unto me,’ ” 
began the little fellow in a reverent voice, 
but then his thoughts went travelling in 
much the same direction as his mother’s, 
and he looked at her, and said, with a 
quiver on his lip, — 

“1 wonder what neighbors I shall have 
at Methby.” 

“I wonder, too,” said his mother. 
“Come closer to me, Barney — yes, on 
my knee if you like —and let us talk a 
little. You remember how a certain law- 
yer came to Jesus, and when he was bid- 
den to love God with all his heart and his 
neighbor as himself, he asked, ‘ Who is 
my neighbor?’ And what was it Jesus 
said to him?” 

“ He told him about the poor man who 
fell among thieves,” said Barney, “and 
about the good Samaritan who helped 
him.’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fielding. “ By means 
of that beautiful parable our dear Lord 
taught not only him but his whole Church 





Mrs. Fielding sighed. Hard as it was 


throughout all ages, that our neighbors 
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are those who stand in need of us through 
trouble and sorrow and distress. Thus 
wherever you go, Barney, you will find no 
lack of them. There is always somebody 
in want of love and help and comfort, and 
even a child like you, if willing and unself- 
ish, can in many ways show friendliness 
and kindness towards others not so fa- 
vored as himself. If at Methby you look 
out for little opportunities of being help- 
ful, you will soon begin to feel at home 
among the neighbors there.” 

*“ And when I am a doctor,” observed 
Barney, “ what a lot of neighbors I shall 
have —all the people who come to be 
taken care of in my hospital. You know 
I mean to build one, mother? and Elly is 
to be a nurse and help me, and wear a 
pretty white cap upon her head. Daisy 
won’t. She says she thinks that she shall 
marry some one.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. LAURENCE. 


THERE is no need to dwell upon the 
sad parting between Barney and his fa- 
ther and mother and brother and sisters 
on that Monday morning when he and 
his Cousin Annys set off together in the 
railway train. He did his best to be 
brave about it, however, and it was not 
until the village of Elmhurst and the last 
glimpse of the rectory chimneys were out 
of sight that, in spite of his pretence at 
still looking through the window, Cousin 
Annys saw large tears gathering in his 
eyes, and slowly rolling down his dear, 
fat, rosy cheeks. She guessed that he 
would rather that she took no notice 
of his crying, and in a little while his 
fists went up to his face for rubbing and 
drying purposes, and he turned to her 
with an April sort of smile. 

“What shall we do to amuse our- 
selves?” he said; “shall we play at ani- 
mals ?” 

“Oh! yes, certainly,” said Cousin An- 
nys, glad of anything to cheer him. 
“Only as I do not know the game, you 
will have to show me how to play. hat 
am I to be? a roaring lion? a laughing 
hyena? or 
This is the cock that crowed in the morn, 
And wakened the priest all shaven and shorn ? 


If we are to make a noise about it, it is 
as well that we have the compartment to 
ourselves.” 

“ But we needn’t make a noise,” said 
Barney, laughing. “The game is not a 
bit like that. I will sit on the other side 
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and look out of that window, and you 
must look out of this one; and we each 
count all the animals we see. And the 
one wins who gets up to five hundred 
first.” 

“Very well,” said Cousin Annys, as 
Barney settled himself in a business-like 
manner in his corner; but presently he 
turned round with a start. 

“| forgot to tell you,” he said, as if the 
omission were important, “that a wheel- 
barrow counts ¢wo.” 

“But wheelbarrows aren’t animals,” 
observed Cousin Annys. 

“ They are in ¢his game,” said Barney 
with dignity and decision. “ Not always, 
I dare say.” 

The two travellers arrived at Methby 
Grove too late in the evening for Barney 
to make acquaintance with the garden 
before dark; but the next morning, directly 
after breakfast, his godmother took him 
out upon the lawn. There was a flood of 
April sunshine over it, making everything 
look bright. 

In the centre of the grass-plot, sur- 
rounded by a tangle of flowering plants 
and shrubs — white roses and the like, of 
course not now in blossom —was an 
artesian well. Here, in summer, yellow 
water-lilies bloomed, and their broad, 

reen, glossy Jeaves formed little islands 
or the frogs, which occasionally hopped 
on to them, placidly surveying from those 
vantage grounds the shining gold-fish 
that floated up in quest of food. A great 
mulberry-tree, in solitary glory, stood far- 
ther down the lawn, which, at the lower 
end, was shut in by evergreens from the 
rest of the premises. There was, how- 
ever, one narrow little opening in the mid- 
dle, giving the vista of a rose-tree-covered 
archway and a short gravel path proceed- 
ing towards a quaint little wooden build- 
ing, originally intended to combine the 
uses of a tool-house and an apple-store. 
There were two stories in it, a rickety 
outside staircase leading to the upper 
one. 

“ Now, Barney,” said Cousin Annys, at 
this stage of their inspection of the 
grounds of Methby Grove, “go through 
this gap between the trees, and take a 
peep down the long avenue. Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s avenue, we sometimes call it; for 
there is a dim tradition that she once 
walked there, when she came to Methby 
on a visit.” 

This avenue of elm and ash and poplar, 
and perhaps other kinds of trees, gave 
delicious shade in sultry weather, but was 





besides of little use. A large meadow 
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which lay behind that little building of 
which mention has been made, bounded 
it upon the right; and on the other side, 
and on a slightly lower level, were the 
back gardens of an ugly and common- 
place set of villas. As Barney saw it, the 
walk stopped abruptly at a dark-green 
paling and somewhat shabby garden seat, 
but in reality there was a little gate at 
the corner which took one through the 
field and out at a door there, and was the 
quickest way to get to Methby Lower 
Green. 

Barney glanced down the long avenue, 
and went back to his cousin. It looked 
dull and cheerless. 


The lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole 


might be “in tiny leaf,” and there were 
some drooping catkins and a few stray 
tufts of golden daffodil or primrose, to 
relieve the general bareness ; but never- 
theless his first impression of the place 
which he was hereafter to associate with 
one of his very dearest interests, was 
simply of two dingy, straight, brown rows 
of trunks of trees, to the farther end of 
which he had no present wish to pene- 
trate. 

Yet as he crept back again, a sudden 
thought occurred. “Cousin Annys,” he 
said gravely, pointing with his hand in 
the direction of the villas, “is it there 
that the neighbors live?” 

“Well, I suppose so,” she answered, 
smiling, “ though I don’t know that there 
are many children there that I can let 
you play with. They are rather a rough 
set, I am afraid.” 

The little apple-hut had taken hold of 
Barney’s fancy, and perceiving how he 
seemed inclined to linger by it, Cousin 
Annys said, — 

“As you seem to like this funny little 
house so much, my boy, I think it must 
be given up to you to make a play-room. 
We will go presently and look for William 
—the gardener, you know —and ask him 
to clear it out for you as soon as he has 
time.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” said 
Barney, his cheeks crimson with delight. 
And after running up the stairs, and tak- 
ing a good critical look round his future 
premises, he came out again with an air 
of great satisfaction, and stood upon the 
topmost step. ; 

“Thank you again very much, Cousin 
Annys,” he said to his godmother, who 
was waiting for him on the path below. 
“It is a perfect doctor’s shop.” 





“Where did you get hold of shat ex- 
pression, Barney?” 

“It’s what Sarah said when she was 
clearing out the cupboard where she 
keeps the medicine bottles, in the nursery 
at home,” explained Barney. “Just be- 
fore I came away, it was, you know. 
When this house is my own, I shall 
make-believe it ¢s a doctor’s shop, and I 
shall be the doctor. Do you think, please, 
there are any old empty bottles I could 
have to put upon the shelves? And may 
I look in the rag-bag for some long bits 
of calico for bandages?” 

“If you like,” said Cousin Annys. 
“At least you can ask Jane. And see, 
Barney, you shall have this bit of border 
here as a garden for yourdrugs. Methby 
used to be quite celebrated for them long 
ago —camomile, rhubarb, liquorice, an- 
iseed —all sorts of medicinal plants; and 
William must try and find you some to 
stock your doctor’s shop. But first, my 
dear boy, give me your solemn promise 
that you will never either taste yourself, 
or let other people taste, one single drop 
of yourdecoctions. No, not even though, 
as re Say, you would do like real doctors 
and put red labels on the poisons. The 
medicines might get mixed, you see; and 
I really daren’t take the responsibility of 
trusting you to judge between them.” 

“When I’m big, then I may,” said 
Barney cheerfully. ‘“Codsin  Annys, 
when you take me to the cottages, as you 
said you would, to see the people who are 
ill, I shall pretend they are my patients, 
and that I am ‘on my rounds.’ Dr. Ash- 
ton tells father that he just looks in upon 
him when he happens to be passing ‘on 
his rounds.’” 

So Barney, who from his cradle had 
borne a nursery reputation of being “a 
— good child at amusing himself,” es- 
tablished himself in his mimic surgery; 
and gave so little trouble in the household 
that the servants —Jane the housemaid, 
Dinah the parlor-maid, and the cook — 
were all loud in his praise. When his 
lessons were over, Cousin Annys, sitting 
at her writing-table in the drawing-room, 
used to have stray glimpses of his happy 
little figure flitting in and out among the 
bushes in search of flowers or leaves to 
color the water in his physic bottles, or 
else working busily in his little plot of 
ground; and even when he was a long 
while out of sight, she never guessed that 
he could be engaged in any other way. 

And she quite forgot a little conversa- 
tion she had had with him, on the third 
day after he had come to Methby Grove. 
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“Cousin Annys, what is ‘as mad as a 
hatter,’ if you please? I mean what does 
it mean ?” 

“Well, it means quite mad, very mad, 
generally,” she answered. “Why do you 
want to know?” 

“ Because I heard Cook telling Dinah 
that Mrs. Laurence was ‘as mad as a 
hatter,’” said Barney. “Who is Mrs. 
Laurence ?” 

“Oh, that woman who has just come to 
live at one of the end villas,” said Cousin 
Annys carelessly. “Yes, poor creature, 
I believe she really is insane. Only, 
Barney,” she added, for she had a great 
dislike to gossip, “don’t get into the habit 
of repeating to me whatever you chance 
to overhear the servants say. They 
wouldn’t like it; and any way, it isn’t a 
very gentlemanly thing to do.” 

Thus Cousin Annys heard no more of 
Mrs. Laurence, while Barney, whose curi- 
osity had been roused respecting his new 
neighbor, set himself to work to get more 
information from the maids. As they, on 
their side, spared no pains in gathering 
up fresh details with regard to her in their 
fragmentary chats with “the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker,” and repre- 
sentatives of other equally well-known 
and useful trades, he soon learnt, through 
these sources, the brief outline of her 
history. Heavy domestic trials, loss of 
husband and children, had brought on a 
terrible illness, and although she re- 
covered her bodily health and strength, 
the balance of her mind was overthrown. 
She was mad. 

There is — perhaps you know, children 
— great difference in madness. Mrs. 
Laurence’s was of a kind which not only 
made her very queer and eccentric and 
unlike other people in her habits, but ren- 
dered her a prey to horrible delusions and 
suspicions concerning nearly every one 
about her. That is to say, she fancied 
that her friends and relations, and perfect 
strangers even, had evil designs upon her, 
and were wanting to kill her and rob her 
and injure her in all possible ways. So 
she had left her former home and every 
one she knew, to come to this little villa 
which her dead husband had happened to 
possess on a long lease. And the only 
person whom she really liked and trusted 
in her madness, or who had any influence 
over her, had come with her — Esther, 
her old faithful servant, who looked after 
her affairs and housekeeping, and did her 
utmost to control her poor mistress’s way- 
ward moods, Often, however, even she 
was powerless; and Mrs. Laurence would 
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take to pacing up and down in the back 
garden, muttering to herself, and strangely 
and very scantily attired. 

Barney was not long in making per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Methby was so near to London that 
Miss Maynard often went up for the day; 
and on one of these occasions Barney, 
finding that the maids were too busy with 
spring-cleaning to care for his society, 
strolled slowly down the avenue, wistfully 
regarding some boys and girls who were 
playing in the villa gardens. How he 
longed for Daisy and Elly and Pascoe! 
Somehow to-day he had an unusual han- 
kering for companionship, but knowing 
that his Cousin Annys would not like him 
to join these villa children in their games, 
he only ventured upon giving them a shy, 
uncertain sort of smile. They took no 
notice of him, and he walked on. 

Perhaps he should see Mrs. Laurence, 
and get a clearer notion of what madness 
was! People always spoke of it in such 
mysterious whispers, or else softly and 
gravely as if it were something for which 
to be very, very sorry. Should he know 
her when he saw her? He was not quite 
sure which of the three end houses was 
the one in which she lived. His heart 
beat quickly with excitement when, in one 
of the narrow strips of ground belonging 
to them, he noticed a strange figure—a 
woman no longer young, but who still 
would have looked handsome, but for the 
wild expression of her eyes, and the gro- 
tesque disorder of her dress and hair. 
Her white crumpled cap was scarcely 
paler than her face, but the wanness was 
relieved by a bright-hued shawl thrown 
crookedly about her shoulders, and over 
her night-gown she had slipped a linsey 
skirt. She was holding up a parasol in 
an affected way, and talking rapidly and 
indistinctly to herself. Yes—no doubt 
of it! this #eust be Mrs. Laurence. 

Barney’s heart went out to her in that 
first moment. Here was a neighbor to be 
kind to and to love! He was not afraid. 
His nerves were strong by nature, and 
had never been shaken by any special 
fright; but he felt thrilled and fascinated 
by this, his earliest insight into madness, 
and realized at once what an awful and 
piteous thing it is. He placed himself 
behind a tree, fancying that there she 
could not see him and think him rude for 
watching her; but when presently she 
turned abruptly in her walk, and he per- 
ceived from the direction of her eyes that 
she had spied him in his hiding-place, the 





little fellow, with instinctive courtesy, 
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began to gather a few sprays of the small- 
leaved ivy which was twining up the trunk, 
as if they, and they alone, had been the 
object of his coming to the avenue. 

But Mrs. Laurence was in a mood for 
conversation. 

“Boy,” she said in a deep, startling 
voice, * boy, is it you who puts the poison 
berries in my coffee?” 

Now Barney had grown so accustomed 
lately to being told by William and Cook 
and Jane and Dinah that he was certain 
to kill somebody with those nasty messes 
that he played with in his doctor’s shop, 
that this suspicion did not seem quite so 
strange and monstrous to him as it would 
otherwise have done. All the same he 
felt anxious to clear himself from such an 
imputation, and there was a very serious 
look upon his little face as he stepped 
forward, and stood close up to the fence 
which divided him from her. 

“Oh no!” he said, “indeed I haven’t. 
I wouldn’t think of such a thing. Cousin 
Annys let me gather leaves and flowers 
and things to play with, and put into bot- 
tles in my doctor’s shop over there behind 
the trees, but she says I mustn’t drink a 
drop myself, or give anybody else a drop, 
of any of the medicines even that I snow 
aren’t poison. And however much I had 
wanted to, I couldn’t have put berries in 
your coffee, for there aren’t any berries 
ripe yet, and besides, I have never been 
inside your house at all.” 

Mrs. Laurence looked him well over 
before she answered him, and on the 
whole seemed satisfied that he was speak- 
ing truth. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think it is 
you. But,” and she lowered her voice to 
a tragic whisper, “ how would you like to 
have people about you who are always 
trying to poison you, or shoot you, or 
strangle you? I dare not go to sleep 
sometimes for fear of them; and Esther 
won’t tell me who they are.” 

She paused for some remark from Bar- 
ney, who feeling that it wouldn’t be good 
manners to tell her that he didn’t quite 
believe in this sad state of affairs, was a 
little puzzled what to say. 

“Perhaps Esther doesn’t know,” he 
hazarded. 

For one moment Mrs. Laurence seemed 
to catch at the suggestion; but that pass- 
ing gleam of brightness quickly faded 
from her face. 

“She ought to know,” she muttered 
gloomily. “Esther hasn’t been ill like 
me, po a weight up here.” Then as 
she put her hand up to her head, the touch 
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of her nightcap suddenly turned her 
thought into another channel. “ How do 
you like my nightcap, boy?” she said. 

“It is very pretty —for a nightcap,” 
answered Barney, whose feelings of pro- 
priety were, however, somewhat outraged 
by its substitution for a bonnet. “ And 
please, if you don’t mind, will you call me 
Barney instead of boy? My name is 
Barney Fielding.” 

The sound of an approaching footstep 
made Mrs. Laurence move uneasily, and 
hold up her hand with a gesture of se- 
crecy. 

“Hush!” she said. “ There’s Esther 
coming, and she won’t always let me talk 
to people. But, boy, be sure you come 
back here again another day, and you 
shall help me to find out those wicked 
wretches that want to murder me. And 
then,” she added cheerfully, “we'll buy 
up the ‘Great Eastern’” —the name of 
a big steamship — “and send them out to 
sea in it, and sink and drown them all. 
Don’t you tell any one, but come.” 

She turned and looked away from him 
with a prompt assumption of indifference 
as a tall, strongly-made woman came up 
to her in arespectful manner; and Bar- 
ney could hardly believe his eyes and ears 
when his companion, who had lately been 
so friendly, began to point at him witha 
well-feigned expression of dislike. , 

“Who’s that nasty boy there, Esther? 
And what does he mean by coming to spy 
on us like this ?” 

‘“‘Indeed, ma’am, I don’t know,” said 
Esther in her quiet, soothing voice. “ But 
if you'll just walk on into the house, 
ma’am, perhaps I may be able to find 
out.” 

And as Mrs. Laurence assented, and 
walked on, Esther was free to linger for 
a word with Barney. She was neatly 
dressed in a simple, old-fashioned style, 
and she had a very grave and kindly face. 

“ Little master,” she said anxiously, “I 
hope my mistress hasn’t frightened you. 
She is a bit strange in her talk and ways 
now; though there’s not a better, kinder 
lady in the land than she was when she 
was herself. And, please God, we shall 
see her that again one of these days.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE AVENUE, 


“ The work of aotp which was his life.’ 
Aurora Leigh. — E. B. BRowninc. 
“T NEVER saw in any one such strong 
feelings of compassion. In most people 





that virtue does not appear to exceed the 
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limits of a sentiment; in ‘him’ pity be- 
came a passion.” 

These words were not written about 
him, but such, too, was the case with Bar- 
ney Fielding. And this exceeding pity 
and sympathy with distress and suffering, 
left no room for the repugnance and dis- 
gust and horror which seems to be the 
natural attribute of the human mind to- 
wards madness, and which, alas! has 
caused much cruelty and neglect of its 
victims in uncivilized and unchristian 
ages. Barney did not speak of his new 
friendship. Children are rarely confiden- 
tial; and he felt instinctively that no one 
would quite understand why, day by day, 
he found himself so powerfully attracted 
towards the villa gardens, that at length 
his intercourse with Mrs. Laurence’ be- 
came the reigning interest of his life. 
Perhaps, too, he had a lurking dread that, 
if he spoke about them, a stop might be 
put to his excursions down the avenue. 
Cousin Annys, who never gave a thought 
to the mad neighbor, had luckily not for- 
bidden him to go; but then she was una- 
ware of any motive that was at all likely 
to take him to the farther end. Early in 
May some savage cattle had been put in 
the big field, and the household at Methby 
Grove were warned, in consequence, not 
to use their ordinary short cut through 
that pasture to the Lower Green. 

Happily for Barney, his strange affec- 
tion was returned. Changeable and un- 
certain as her moods were apt to be, 
Mrs. Laurence never varied in her liking 
for the gentle, patient little fellow who 
cared so much for her; and nothing 
pleased her more than to meet him at the 
fence, and pour out to him long histories 
of her imaginary wrongs. Barney used 
to listen with surprising tact, never con- 
tradicting her or seeming conscious that 
many of her grievances were utterly im- 
possible and absurd. On some points, 
however, she was not only rational, but 
even clever and acute, and talked often in 
a sensible and pleasant way. 

Esther, too, gained the habit of coming 
out to speak to Barney, and of confiding 
some of her anxieties tohim. She was 
very strict with the young servant under 
her, and would allow no gossip with the 
villa neighbors about their poor mistress’s 
affairs; but even Esther saw no harm in 
being a little less reserved with Barney. 
She told him once that if anything were 
to happen to her, she couldn’t think what 
in the world would become of Mrs. Lau- 
rence. There was just no one who would 
be really good to her. 
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“ But, perhaps, I shall be a man by then, 
Esther,” said Barney earnestly; “and 
then I could take care of her, you know.” 

“You would if you could, Master Bar- 
ney, I believe,” said Esther. 

Poor Esther knew full well what a diffi- 
cult task this care-taking was. Only a 
day or two before Mrs. Laurence had cun- 
ningly managed to elude her vigilance, 
and in the early dawn had gone out fora 
stroll on Methby Common, clad only in 
her night attire. Luckily the morning 
was warm and fine; and as Esther had 
soon afterwards awakened and missed 
her, and gone.out in search, no harm came 
of the adventure; but this necessity of 
constant watchfulness, and the sense of 
having the whole responsibility on her 
own shoulders, was a terrible strain on 
Esther’s nerves and health. 

It was not that Mrs. Laurence had no 
relations living, but they were avaricious, 
grasping people, and would not interfere 
with her, for this reason. Mrs. Laurence 
was a very rich woman, and so long as 
there was the slightest chance of her re- 
covering her senses and becoming sane 
enough to make her will, they did not 
choose to risk offending her. She hada 
great fear and dread of being carried off 
and shut up in an asylum, which would 
really have been the best thing that could 
happen to her; and her relations, one 
and all, believed that whoever had a hand 
in thus placing her under medical re- 
straint, would assuredly never touch a 
farthing of her money. That was, of 
course, if she herself had the disposal of 
it. 

Under these circumstances, then, it can 
readily be imagined that her frequent 
chats with little Barney made a pleasant 
variety in this poor woman’s dreary life; 
and, with very few exceptions, he found 
daily opportunities of meeting her through- 
out the months of May, June, and July. 

All this time the accounts of Mr. Field- 
ing were very satisfactory. The climate 
of the south of France was doing all the 
good to him that had been hoped, and he 
and Mrs. Fielding and Pascoe were evi- 
dently enjoying themselves and getting 
on most happily. Only great care still 
was needful, and, for the present, he must 
not think of undertaking any settled work, 
or of tying himself down to live in a fixed 
place. ° 

“ And, therefore,” as Barney’s mother 
wrote to Cousin Annys, “ much as we both 
miss and want our dear children, we can 
see no immediate prospect of having them 
to join us. How good of you to say that 














BARNEY'S 


you are willing to keep Barney until we 
are able to come back again to England! 
It is the greatest comfort to think how 
happy he is with you at Methby Grove, 
and really Daisy and Elly seem to be lit- 
tle less so at Tor Cottage.” 

Barney listened rather gravely to this 
letter when his godmother read it out to 
him, but his round face grew radiant as, 
a minute or two later, she drew him close 
to her, and said cheerfully: “ Well, Bar- 
ney, though your father is getting so much 
better, you see there is no talk of his 
coming home just yet, nor of you children 
going out to join him; but Daisy and Elly 
must be longing to see you, and a little 
change of air and scene will be a good 


. thing for us all. So have been thinking 


that you and I will goto Dawlish, a very 
nice seaside place in Devonshire, where 
Daisy and Elly can easily come to us 
from Tor Cottage, and we will spend the 
whole month of August together there. 
Ah, I thought that idea would please you, 
Barney! Dinah shall go too, to help me 
to look after such a party.” 

It would take too long to tell about that 
month at the seaside, and how very, very 
happy the little brother and sisters were 
to be once more together. Daisy was 
deeply interested to hear of Mrs. Lau- 
rence, and was favored by the repetition 
of some of her most startling remarks. 

“ You see, one never knows what she'll 
say next,” said Barney, as, with Daisy’s 
arm about his neck, they wandered on the 
Dawlish sands, while Elly, under Dinah’s 
supervision, was pouring out sand pud- 
dings from her bucket, in preparation for 
a sumptuous dinner for them on their re- 
turn. “And that makes it as odd as a 
fairy tale sometimes ; and I always pre- 
tend to believe her, and agree, because — 
don’t you remember—when old Mrs. 
Triggs was rambling, mother told me that 
1 wasn’t to contradict her, no matter what 
she said; for if ske thought / thought she 
was talking nonsense, it would excite her. 
And Esther says that Mrs. Laurence 
mustn’t be excited, so it is about the 
same, only that madness lasts much 
longer than just being ill like Mrs. Triggs. 
I think they will be glad to see me home 
again. They didn’t seem to like me com- 
ing away.” 

“Home, Barney? Methby isn’t home,” 
said Daisy. 

But indeed the thought of Mrs. Lau- 
rence did really make the going back to 
Methby appear home-like to the boy, and 
when the time came, helped him to bear 
the parting from his sisters. And the 
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very night of his return he heard news of 
her without the asking, for Cook and Jane 
happened to tell Dinah in his presence 
that Mrs. Laurence was more mad than 
ever, and had, in consequence of her in- 
creasing fear that people meant to mur- 
der her, managed to possess herself of an 
old revolver of her husband’s. 

“She’s had it two days now,” said Jane. 
“She durstn’t load it for herself; but 
that’s no safeguard, for there’s a boy she 
has enticed in for the purpose, and he 
charges it for her, and fires it in the air 
too, to frighten people, when she bids 
him.” 

“ That maid of hers has been so ill 
with rheumatism that she can hardly stir 
a foot,” explained Cook, “or else things 
couldn’t have come to such a pass. But 
any way, say I, it’s a sin and a shame to 
let the poor creature go about with a 
loaded gun, when she’ll be doing herself 
or other people a mischief with it, as sure 
as I’m alive. Some one ought to take it 
off her!” 

“ Who ought, Cook ?” said Barney. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Master Barney. 
Any one as can. But them firearms is 
nasty things!” 

Anyoneas can! Cook little thought of 
the sphere of usefulness which she was 
thus pointing out to Barney. No amount 
of modesty on his part could disguise the 
fact that Mrs. Laurence was very fond of 
him, and that at any rate next after 
Esther, he was the most likely person to 
be able to induce her to give up the gun. 
He lay awake in bed, longing for morning 
that he might begin to try his powers of 
persuasion ; and though he was afraid it 
wouldn’t seem very civil to have to coax 
her into making him a present, he was too 
anxious for her safety to shrink greatly 
from the necessary unpleasantness. What 
a proud moment it would be when he 
could carry the gun in triumph to Dinah, 
Jane, and Cook! and to-morrow would be 
such a splendid opportunity for getting it, 
for he would have a holiday, because his 
Cousin Annys was going up to town. 

“ And you don’t seem very sorry to part 
with me,” she said next morning, as Bar- 
ney helped her to get ready, without as 
usual expressing his regrets that she 
would be away all day ; and he answered, 
with the color rising in his cheeks, — 

“No. But I expect I shall be very 
glad to see you back again.” 

Then directly she was gone, he set off 
to Queen Elizabeth’s avenue, which was 
now looking very beautiful in its summer 
robe of green. There was, at first, no 
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sign of any one in Mrs. Laurence’s do- 
main, so Barney, according to custom, 
climbed up into the lower boughs of a 
tree which commanded a good view of it, 
ready to wait patiently until she should 
appear. She wouldn’t be many minutes, 
he felt sure, for she was so fond of fresh 
air that, even in stormy weather, it was 
a difficulty to keep her in the house. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAMOTHRACE AND ITS GODS: A NEW 
EXPLORATION. 

"Avtpa KaBeipov 
Xalpere, xal oxomcal KopvBavrides* ovKéte Aeboow 
Mnrpoing ‘Exdrng vuxinv dracddea rebKny. 
Nownnos, Dionys. iv. 183-5. 
Kabeirian caves, 
Farewell, and Korybantian rocks! No more 


Hekate’s nightly torch I'll see; no more 
The great mother’s sacred rites. 


I. 
THE ARYAN ARARAT. 


Day after day rose before me unap- 
proachable the great mountain between 
five thousand and six thousand feet high, 
which, with but one outjutting spur of 
level land, forms the holy island of 
Samothrace. Adverse were the deities 
of the isle. Winds blowing right from 
off it forced us to tack and tack perpet- 
ually ; so that, with all our speed, we made 
hardly any progress. And once the squall 
menaced such a tempest that we were 
obliged to run for shelter into a cove on 
the Thracia? mainland to the east of Ab- 
dera, birthplace of Protagéras, Andxar- 
chos, and Demécritos. There, however, 
besides supping with Bulgarians at a 
Turkish ¢chiflik, some way inland, and 
breakfasting with Greeks at a Turkish 
fishery, I was, as a British Philhellene, 
kindly presented with a marble fragment 
bearing an inscription with the name 
HPOAOTOS, But thus my voyage from 
the Scala of Kasaviti, in the island of 
Thasos, was prolonged into more days 
than it should have taken hours. We ran 
out of food, and out of wine, if not out of 
water; and picturesque as the “ Athena” 
(Adnvd) might be at a distance with her 
two immense fore and main sails set like 
two wings, one had, at the best of times, 
rather to rough it on board of her. Still, 
the adventure was not to be given up. 
On a pilgrimage to all the three primitive 
sanctuaries of Greek religion — Samo- 
thrace, Olympos, and Dodéna — I had re- 
solved. And as I had not been terrified 





by tales of brigand corsairs — some fan- 
cied that the band that had just captured 
the Suters might take to the sea — I was 
certainly not to be baulked even by the 
mystic Kabir, though I really did almost 
begin to have a superstitious belief in 
their existence, and in their anger at my 
proposed invasion of their sacred isle. 

There was thus, however, full time to 
recall and reflect on the legends of Sa- 
mothrace. The carliest of these legends, 
preserved for us by Diodorus of Sicily,* 
makes of Samothrace a western Ararat, a 
western mountain of refuge, where the 
miserable fugitives from a flood, caused 
by the Euxine bursting a passage through 
what are now the straits of the Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont, escaped drowning, 
and, in their trembling gratitude, girdled 
all the isle with altars to the gods.f Ido 
not know whether this local legend has 
been hitherto collated with geological 
records. But the result of such a col- 
lating seems of no small importance. It 
shows us, I believe, the original cause 
both of the consecration of Samothrace, 
and of the elevation of its local deities 
into great gods. 

Discoveries in the European pleisto- 
cene strata of the bones of African and 
Asiatic mammals, together with the vary- 
ing depths of the seas surrounding Eu- 
rope, have, with other facts, led to the 
conclusion not only that the British Isl- 
ands were in that age but a prolongation 
of the European continent, but that the 
€gean islands were a similar prolonga- 
tion of the Asiatic continent, and that, 
instead of the Mediterranean, there were 
two lakes to the east and west respec- 
tively of the isthmus that connected Italy, 
by way of Sicily and Malta, with Africa. f 
What, then, was the geological event of 
which the Samothracian legend was prob- 
ably a reminiscence? It was a reminis- 
cence of those vast subsidences, upheav- 
als, and disruptions of which the result 
was the formation of the Mediterranean, 
and of the isles of Greece, of the North 
Sea, and of the isles of Britain. But the 
date of these great changes? Their date 
is beyond pe srg dating other- 
wise than by saying that they took place 
at the close of the vast geological period 
that preceded the present. To what pe- 
riod, then, of human development did the 
deluge belong, of which a reminiscence 

* v. 47-49; cf. Herodot. vii. 6; Strabo i. 49; Plin., 

ist. Nat. ii. 205; Val. Flacc. ii. 617. 

t Cf. Livy xlv. 5; and Juven. iii. 144. 

¢ See Boyd Dawkins’ Map of Pleistocene Europe, 


Guert. Fourn- of Geol. Soc., vol. xxviii., p. 436; and 
is “* Cave-Hunting,”’ and * Early Man in Britain.” 
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was preserved in the Samothracian leg- 
end? To that anthropological era which 
corresponds with the close of the pleis- 
tocene, and the beginning of the alluvial 
age, the period of the first incoming of 
the neolithic tamers in Asia of what are 
now domestic animals, and conquerors in 
Europe of its cave-men, the last of the 
primeval and antediluvian races. I long 
ago suggested that the dragons, the ogres, 
and pygmies of nursery tales are probably 
all inherited reminiscences of actual an- 
cestral contemporaries. And it would be 
in entire accordance with this wonderful 
unobliviousness of human memory, and 
particularly with the primitiveness and 
perennialness of ancestor-worship, that, 
as the scene of this great act of divine 
mercy, rescue, and deliverance, Samo- 
thrace should become holy ground to 
those, the western Aryans, who inher- 
ited the traditions of their conquered 
predecessors, the neolithic men of the 
Mediterranean deluge. 

And so, poetic myths got accreted, as 
usual, around the core of historic legend. 
Gods and heroes visited, or established 
themselves in the island. Saon, the son 
of Zevs or of Hermes, the three children 
of Zevs, by the Atlantide Electra, Dar- 
danos, and Iasfon, and Harmonfa; and 
lastly, Kadmos.* And to the wedding of 
Kadmos and Harmonfa came all the gods 
with gifts — Demeter, with an ear of corn, 
(xaprov rod citov) ; and Hermes, with alyre; 
and Athend with a necklace (Spyoc) ; (but, 
in other legends, the fatal necklace was 
the bridegroom’s gift; ) and Electra, with 
the relics (/eeé) of the mother of the 
gods.t And though even so late as 1000 
or goo B.c., Homer knows nothing: of the 
mysteries of Samothrace, later writers as- 
sure us that they were established, or 
rather, indeed, restored by Iasfon, who 
was instructed in the secrets of initiation 
by Zevs himself; and that, among the 
heroes afterward initiated were Orphevs, 
the Argonauts, and the Dioskouri; nor 
only the Achaians, and Greek heroes, 
Odyssevs, and Agamemnon ; but also the 
Trojan and Roman hero, A2neas.f 

At last, on the fourth day of my voyage 
and after three nights of sleeping in my 
clothes, we were but a few miles from the 
shore. But there had fallen a dead calm 
on the glittering sea; and near though we 
thus tantalizingly were, at any moment, 
for all one could tell, a wind might sweep 


* Dion. Halic., A. R. i. 613 Serv. ad Ain. iii. 167. 

t Diod. Sic. v. 48. . 

+ Diodor. v. 48; Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 917; 
Serv. ad En. iii. 287. 
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down the craggy ravines that would blow 
us back to Thasos in fewer hours than it 
had taken days and nights to come from it. 
My skipper and his crew had begun seri- 
ously to attribute the delays we had met 
with to the annoyance of the gods at my 
having so often asked, and their having so 
often ventured to predict, when we should 
arrive. Such was now their frame of 
mind, that, to be blown off the island, 
without landing on it, would have seemed 
to them but a just punishment of such 
impieties. Infected by their superstition, 
I also feared some such malignant trick 
on the part of the gods, but meant to be 
up to them, if possible. And mindful of 
the treacherous calms and tempestuous 
squalls with which they had mocked pil- 
grims of old, from the Argonauts to 
Germanicus Cesar, I was not to be 
amused into Jaissez faire by the shoal of 
dolphins that disported themselves around 
the becalmed “Athend4.” Apollo would 
not, for me, transform himself into one of 
them, apd pull my ship to land as he did 
that of the Cretan mariners who became 
his priests at Delphi.* So I insisted on 
the boat being manned. It had been got 
out with surprising alacrity to catch a big 
fish that had been killed by a dolphin, 
and was quickly cut up, put into a pot, and 
swung over a fire bythe men. But not 
without reason, as I could not but confess, 
my skipper hesitated about reducing his 
crew. One man, however, he spared me. 
And getting into the little cock-boat with 
my servant-friend, Demosthenes, we had 
a pull of an hour and a half, under the 
blazing noonday sun, to the beach of this 
island Ararat, “sacram hanc insulam, et 
augusti totam atque inviolati soli.” ¢ 


II. 
THE ISLAND-MOUNTAIN. 


THE herbage ran down to the very brink 
of the translucent sea. But hardly visible 
was the green grass for the wonderful 
profusion of flowers. Their delicious 
odors were intoxicating. We were in the 
beginning of May. And the flower-gar- 
landed Kora had returned from Hades to 
her mother Persephéné. A ravine opened 
above, running to the heart of the over- 
towering mountain. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the wild grandeur of its precipices. 
Nor could anything surpass the wild 
luxuriance of the vegetation immediately 
around, A solitary goatherd appeared 


* Homeric Hymn. 
t Livy, xlv. 52. 








to be the only inhabitant of the isle. 
To him we shouted ’E! marpiérn!* that 
he might guide us to the single village 
of the island-mountain. Surprised at the 
rare landing of strangers, he yet saluted 
us courteously, Kade dpicare! 'Qpa wari! 
And still as we advanced we breathed the 
flower-perfumes. And the scene was alto- 
ether magical. 

Of old the city was on the seashore; 
now, the village is as far withdrawn as 
possible from the sea. So it is with al- 
most all these islands of the A®gean. 
During the millennium-long age, after the 
triumph of Christianity and the fall of the 
old civilizations, all the coasts and islands 
of this inland sea were devastated by 
pirates, or the piratical fleets of Christian 
States. Hence it is that we find no hu- 
man habitation, save of the most re- 
cent date, and even that rarely, on the 
shores of these islands, and all their 
villages hid in the recesses of their moun- 
tains. Thus, though a beautiful, it was a 
long and toilsome ascent of an hour and 
a half up the long and winding wooded 
ravine to the single village of some two 
thousand souls, in which are aggregated 
all the inhabitants of Samothrace. Pic- 
turesquely are its houses built in stage 
above stage round the head of the ravine. 
And in front, shielding, but sovereigning 
them, rises a grand rock squared like a 
vast pedestal, and surmounted by the 
ruined towers of a great Genoese castle 
— a monument of that civil war of Chris- 
tendom, and Latin partition of the Greek 
Empire, which prepared the way for the 
victories of Mohammedan Ottomans over 
both Greek and Latin Christians. 

The Greek May-day, the 13th of the 
month according to the Latin kalendar, 
first gave me some idea of how variable, 
wild, and terror-striking is the weather at 
Samothrace. It did not, however, pre- 
vent the celebration of the immemorial 
May-day rites of the eternal worship of 
nature. Before sunrise all were astir, men 
and matrons, but especially maids and 
boys. Out to the fields — the dales,and 
dells of the forested mountain-side — the 
trooped. There, little fires were lighted, 
and coffee made. The sun, rising over 
the plains of Troy, was long shut out by 
the great island-mountain. But as the 
dawn he pursued brightened the wild 
sky, songs were chanted, and, despite the 
stormily wanton wind, flowers were gath- 
ered, and garlands twined. 


* 'Qrarpiora! would have been more correct, but 
would have sounded to a Samothracian goatherd like 
high Engiish to a Scottish shepherd. 
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Returning to the village, all who were 
not obliged to go out, kept the house 
for the rest of the day. But towards 
sunset I went fora walk. And no scene 
more sublime do I remember having wit- 
nessed. Great boulders were strewn all 
about, serving as refuges from the wind. 
The sea, far below, was white with foam. 
But over it, and over the clouds tkat 
belted the horizon, rose clear into the 
sunset splendor the dark peak of Mount 
Athos. And if I turned, there towered 
above me the vast mass of the mountain 
of Samothrace, its three summits hid in 
driving clouds, and its tremendous preci- 
pices fitly wreathed in now lifting, and 
now down-falling mists. One felt that a 
dark and mysterious creed was almost 
necessarily the response to such dark and 
mysterious aspects of nature. Nor, so 
sublime were these aspects of nature, was 
it otherwise than probable that the emo- 
tions they gave birth to would be so pro- 
found that the creed, in which they were 
expressed, would be long-enduring and 
world-famed. 

Next day I made the ascent of this 
sacred and divine sea-mountain. The 
weather was splendid. But this only 
added the most picturesque beauty to the 
precipitous sublimity af the island, and 
thus showed that it needed not such driv- 
ing clouds and sunset storm as enwrapt it 
last night, to give to it impressive gran- 
deur. Enchanting were the wild goat- 
pastures with their crags and corries; the 
shady nooks innumerable under rocks and 
branching trees; the fountains here and 
there of infinite refreshment to weary 
climbers, not only in the lower belting 
forests, but on the high brow of the 
mountain; the aromatic odors of shrubs 
and herbage; and the varied views, in 
our winding ascent, of the glittering 
Thracian Sea, with Athos on the horizon 
on one side, and Rhoddpé on the other, 
and round the island, sudden spaces, now 
here, and now there, of foam, where the 
dolphins of Apollo were at play. And 
when one attained at last the summit, 
one’s interest was divided, and one’s eye 
glanced first at one, then at the other of 
two spectacles, each sublime. The one 
was the view of Asia and of Europe — 
the plains of Troy, the islands of the 
Egean, and, on the far horizon, beyond 
Athos, can it be Olympus? The histori- 
cal interest of this scene — recalling, as it 
did, that interaction of Asiatics and Euro- 
peans from which modern civilization has 
resulted — was inexpressible. But in 
more immediate relation to my special 
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object —to understand the character of 
the religious emotion excited by nature 
here, and hence to understand one origin 
at least of the gods of Samothrace — was 
the other sublime spectacle on which I 
looked from this height: the vast amphi- 
theatre of tremendous precipices of which 
the summits were the jagged ridges and 
lightning-cleft peaks of this perennially 
awe-inspiring sea-mountain. 

We propose to light a fire and have 
lunch in the Chapel of St. Elias, a narrow 
space enclosed by rough stones put to- 
gether without mortar, and supporting no 
roof. But all the modern inventions for 
the creation of fire were of no use—the 
wind was so high. We were reduced to 
something like the primitive instruments 
of flint and iron pyrites.* But even when 
the tinder had been kindled, we were still 
far from the possession of flame and fire. 
And we were starving with cold and hun- 
ger. And anxiously did we watch the old 
shepherd guide as he nursed the infant 
Agni carefully in his hand, blowing on it 
in its swaddling-clothes of dried herbage. 
Yet nothing came of it but bitter, blinding 
smoke. And the clouds swept down on 
us, and all the glorious views of but a few 
minutes ago were hid in wreathing folds. 
Still, for all the bitter, blinding smoke, 
the old shepherd blew and blew on the 
divine infant he cherished in his hand. 
And suddenly, from out the blinding 
smoke, there leapt a splendid flame; in- 
stantly it was applied to the heap of dry 
sticks prepared for it; and our situation 
was utterly changed. Now we cared not 
for the storm. We had FIRE. We could, 
as Titans, defy the gods. With our 
glorious bonfire, and our little cooking 
utensils, we did, in fact, make ourselves 
amazingly comfortable in spite of them. 
And never, I thought, had I more vividly 
realized the miraculous character of 
man’s first invention. Never before had 
I seemed so clearly to see both how the 
Vedic songs about Agni, and the Hellenic 
tales about Promethevs had arisen.f And 
never had the necessity of the expression, 
by imaginative fictions, of the emotions 
caused, in undeveloped man, by natural 
facts been more apparent than now it 
was, when I reflected on the wondrous 
tales which the old shepherd, before we 
started for the ascent, and on our way up, 
had told us about his island-mountain. 
Of this, however, in the sequel. 


* See Dupont, Les Temps Préhistoriques en Bel- 
gique, p. 153. ‘The more common instruments, how- 
ever, were two pieces of wood of unequal hardness, of 
which one was worked rapidly in a hole of the other. 

t See Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers. 





But other phenomena of a still more 
awe-inspiring character than its sublime 
precipices almost necessarily made of 
Samothrace — sacred as, from its first ex- 
istence, it had been by its deluge-tradi- 
tions — one of the chief cradles and sanc- 
tuaries of religious emotion. Like the 
neighboring island of Lemnos, it is a 
centre of volcanic action. An earthquake 
did not, indeed, occur during my stay in 
the island; but earthquakes, of more or 
less severity, are, if the islanders are to 
be believed, of frequent occurrence ; and 
it was by earthquakes certainly that the 
temples were reduced to their present 
ruins. And other volcanic phenomena 
there are, not merely occasionally, but 
permanently, awe-inspiring and wonderful 
—the fountains, rills, and deep, rocky 
pools of hot, yellow, sulphurous water, 
curing all diseases. And it is in the 
neighborhood of these miraculous foun- 
tains, on the north side of the island, and 
about an hour’s, or hour and a half’s dis- 
tance from the temples, that the famous 
Zerinthian cave is, I believe, to be found, 
where Hecdté was worshipped, and dogs 
sacrificed on her altar. 


ZnptvOov dvtpov rhc, kvvoogayoic bedc 
Airoyv épupvor xtiowa KupBdvtwv Ldov.* 


Descending from the ravines in which 
the temples are situated, we ride along a 
charming seashore path either on, or on 
the pebbly edge of, a narrow but glori- 
ously flowery plain, filling all the air with 
sweetest perfumes, and over-towered b 
sublime mountains of Sinai-like precipi- 
tousness. -We pass ancient vineyards, 
now marked only by lines of stones, and 
become the grazing-ground of wild Samo- 
thracian ponies, At length, we turn up 
into a jungle covering a long promontory. 
Coming toastream inthe midst of this 
jungle, we dismount near an overhanging 
rock. Clambering up, we find on the flat 
top of it natural cisterns, about six feet 
by three, of hot sulphur water which has 
flowed down by little rills from fountains 
too hot to keep one’s fingers in more than 
a nanute. But the great fountain and 
great pool are further on, and further up 
the mountain-side. This pool is a tank 
about fifteen feet by fifteen, and five feet 
deep of thick, hot, and perfectly opaque, 
yellow water. It is enclosed by walls, 
which do not, however, support a roof, 
and forms a bath famous in all the adjoin- 
ing coasts and isles. Sending toa hut in 
the wood for a towel, I had a delicious 


* Lycophron, Cassandra, 77. 






hot sulphur-bath, nasty though the wa- 
ter looked. The scene was picturesque 
in the extreme: precipitous mountains 
above; woods around and below; and 
beyond the azure sea the Thracian main- 
land. And to this day itis holy ground. 
At the very season, as we have reason to 
believe, of the great festival of initiation 
into the mysteries of the Kabiri —the 
22nd of the Greek July, and beginning of 
our August * — pilgrims still resort hith- 
er; camping in tents and huts in the 
woods; curing themselves of all diseases 
in the miraculous hot sulphur water; re- 
turning thanks still to the gods of the old 
Greek pantheon, though under new Chris- 
tian names; and keeping the Feast of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

And these pilgrims, as all others, must 
find in the sea surrounding Samothrace 
not the least of the awe-inspiring phe- 
nomena of this island-mountain. I have 
already described how the sea, swept by 
storm, looks from Samothrace. Even 
more terror-striking is Samothrace, wrapt 
in storm, and seen from the sea. Wheth- 
er or not sguaily is the literal meaning of 
the A2gean Sea, squally it is, as no other, 
perhaps, on the globe. And never shall 
I forget the sublime grandeur of the storm 
that, one afternoon towards sunset, gath- 
ered its blackness about the peaks of 
this sea-mountain, and, there enthroned, 
flashed lightnings over the sea, and hurled 
thunders in a succession so quick that one 
peal had not ceased when another burst 
on the ear with its deafening crack, roll, 
and reverberation. In a moment the 
breeze rose into a gale; the waves sud- 
denly swelled into vast rolling mounds 
that threatened to break on, and engulf 
us ; and the rigging became like the strings 
of alyre for the fierce song and whistle 
of the tempest. No time for reefing! 
The great fore and main yards, sails and 
all, were brought down, flapping and fly- 
ing, on deck with an alacrity that ealy 
just saved us from being swamped, and 
even the jib had to be gotin. Thus we 
rolled helpless save for our helm and 
helmsmen. But well worth the peril, 
even at the time, did I think it, to see 
Samothrace in a grandeur of storm com- 
parable only to that in which I have seen 
Sinai enwrapped. 

To Sinai, indeed, I found myself again 
and again comparing Samothrace, not 
physically only, but historically. For the 
Samothracian legends of the institution 
of the mysteries seem to parallel the Si- 


* Conze, Archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Sa- 
mothrake, b. i., s. 39 : 
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naitic legends of the giving of the Law. 
It was Jerusalem, however, rather than 
Sinai, that was to the medizval, what 
Samothrace was to the classic period, a 
sanctuary common to the whole Greco- 
Roman world. But more on this last 
point in the sequel. I would now offer 
some suggestions, at least, with respect 
to the vexed problem of the nature and 
origin of the gods of Samothrace. 


III. 
THE GODS OF SAMOTHRACE. 


M. LENORMANT, the latest and most 
erudite writer on the Kabiri,* declares 
that what Freret said, more than a cen- 
tury ago, is still true. ‘What concerns 
the Kabiri is one of the points the most 
important, yet most complicated, of all 
Greek mythology. The traditions about 
them are so confused, and so often op- 
posed one to the other, that analysis is 
almost impossible. And both ancients 
and moderns, in accumulating evidence 
with more of erudition than of criticism, 
have worse confounded confusion rather 
than at all cleared it up.” Yet, after en- 
dorsing these remarks of Freret’s, M. 
Lenormant, with somewhat inconsistent 
dogmatism, affirms that “the conception 
and worship of the Pelasgian K4biri took 
their rise in the belief that fire under its 
three forms —celestial, maritime, and ter- 
restrial— is the principle of things.” 
But that Pelasgian barbarians had arrived 
at such a sweeping generalization, such a 
refined and abstract philosophical belief, 
as that fire is the principle of things ; had 
further distinguished fire as of three 
forms, celestial, maritime, and terrestrial; 
and had then, for the purposes of wor- 
ship, personified these three forms of fire 
in the K4birian trinity — that this was the 
origin of the conception and worship of 
the Kabiri seems to me an hypothesis — 
well, an hypothesis that few scholars 
trained in the principles of physical evo- 
lution, and mental development, are likely 
to accept.t And I would now proceed to 
state, with the summary brevity here nec- 
essary, the principles and the results of 
that new inquiry concerning the gods of 
Samothrace into which I was led by my 
exploration of their sanctuary. 


* See Daremberg et Saglio, Diction. des Antiq. 
Grecques et Romaines, sub voce. 

t But as iittle as by Lenormant have these principles 
been applied to the solution of the problem befcre us, 
either by such men as Welcker and Preller, in their 
respective ‘* Griechische Gétterlehre” and ** Griechische 
snow sl or by the amazing Rathgeber, in his 
** Gottheiten der Aioler.”’ 
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The first principle of the method of 
this new inquiry was this. The problem 
as to the origin and nature of the gods of 
Samothrace, like all such problems, can 
be solved only by an historical classifica- 
tion, and then, historécal interpretation of 
the vast mass of complicated and appar- 
ently contradictory details that an erudi- 
tion, more industrious than intelligent, 
has accumulated about them. Such a 
principle will, I believe, be now readily 
accepted by most scholars. The only 
question will be as to the historical theory 
that should guide this historical cunail 
cation and interpretation of facts. Yet, 
even as to this, I would hope that histori- 
cal science is now sufficiently developed 
to permit of a theory being stated that will 
find general acceptance as a principle of 
classification and interpretation. 

The second principle, then, which I 
would suggest for the solution of this 
problem, is a statement of that historical 
theory which is thus needed to guide our 
classification and interpretation of facts. 
The general cause of the origin of reli- 
gious emotion, and the cause, therefore, 
of the origin of the conception and wor- 
ship of the gods of Samothrace, as of all 
others, is the impression made (1) by the 
Phenomena of nature; (2) by notions of 
their causes ; and (3) by the Jrocesses of 
nature. And if this historical theory is 
verifiable, we should find in naturian my- 
thologies three classes of gods: (1) gods 
who primitively were, and who later an- 
thropomorphically personified, the fhe- 
nomena of nature; (2) gods who —hav- 
ing originally been feared or revered 
ancestors, kings, or discoverers — were 
conceived as, after their death, active 
through their spirits, and so causes of 
phenomena; and (3) gods who anthro- 
pomorphically personified the processes of 
nature, and particularly its deaths and 
re-births. 

But for the explanation of these his- 
torical phenomena, a third principle must 
be stated—this: Regard must be had 
to the general character and influence of 
that great revolution of the sixth century 
B.C., which synchronously transformed all 
the great phenomena of civilization — the 
revolution which, in the general history of 
religion, gave rise to Confucianism in 


China, and Buddhism in India; inspired 
the armies of Cyrus the Great and of 
Cambyses with their iconoclastic zeal 
against polytheistic idolatry; elevated to 
apocalyptic visions the Hebrew prophets 
of the return from the Captivity; filled 
with prophetic ardor such monotheistic 





rhapsodists of the Hellenic world as Xe- 
nophanes ; and changed the worship even 
of conservative Egypt, substituting for 
Osiris, as the favorite object of popular 
devotion, the divine mother and child, 
Isis and Horus. It is in the facts of this 
revolution that will be found, I think, the 
explanation more particularly of the later 
development both of the gods and of the 
mysteries of Samothrace. 

There is, however, no true understand- 
ing of religious origins in a consideration 
merely of their outward conditions. It is 
an essential feature of the method I sug- 
gest for the solution of the problems 
presented by such origins, that one should 
define the internal or mental factor in 
their causation, and attempt to realize the 
intellectual development of those among 
whom the beliefs in question originate. 
A definition of the internal factor would 
lead us into metaphysical considerations 
here unnecessary. But for a realization 
of intellectual, as of all other, origins we 
ever find means in the present. And I 
would now illustrate this in noting and 
remarking on those wondrous tales of our 
shepherd guide, which, as I have above 
said, seemed to me most instructive for a 
true realization of the intellectual condi- 
tions of the origin of religious fictions. 

To him the mountain, in its simple 
natural facts, had no more beauty or sub- 
limity than it had for any of the wild little 
Samothracian ponies that grazed in herds 
on the hill-pastures. But he was full of 
wonderful fictions about it. On the sum- 
mit, where we kindled our fire, he had 
assured us that we should find a marvel- 
lous great marble sarcophagus. There 
was actually no such thing — only some 
common broken slabs, and a slight de- 
pression where there may have been a 
grave. Then there was a miraculous 
ountain under the precipices on which 
we looked, of which the water had proper- 
ties the most extraordinary. Though of 
an intense coldness, it might be drunk, 
however heated one was, with perfect 
impunity ; and forty mouthfuls of it drunk, 
or forty handfuls thrown over one, cured 
of all diseases. Then, not far from this 
fountain of miracles, there was a laby- 
rinth, more wonderful apparently than 
ever was that of Crete, out of which 
Thesevs found his way by the help of 
Ariadne, and to which our romancer was 
to guide us, but didn’t. And not the 
mountain only, but the sea around it, was 
full of wonders. Ata certain spot under 
the sea there was a church into which a 
diver had once penetrated; and he found 
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that it had been taken possession of by 
a great fish; and with this great fish he 
had a terrific combat, finally, of course, 
slaying him, and returning in triumph. 
Such were the old shepherd’s stories of 
the sea-mountain on which he lived. 
And when I found that the marvellous 
sarcophagus, and the miraculous foun- 
tain, and the wondrous labyrinth, were all 
lies, or at least fictions with but the 
smallest basis of fact, I was inclined to be 
somewhat wroth with the old story-teller. 

On reflection, however, these fictions 
assumed another aspect, and one that 
seemed highly instructive for the history 
of religion. It was true that the actual 
wonders of his sea-mountain neither this 
old shepherd, nor any other native of it, 
directly saw, or definitely felt. By no 
means, however, did it follow that these 
actual wonders —the actual beauties of 
its forest-belted sides, and actual sublim- 
ities of its precipice-built summits — had 
no effect on sight and sentiment. They 
did have a very powerful effect on im- 
pressible Greek souls. And the effect 
appeared just in these wild tales about 
wondrous sarcophagi, and fountains, and 
labyrinths. So it has been in the gen- 
eral history of religion. For a Kant, 
conscience and the starry sky were in 
themselves enough directly and definitely 
to excite religious emotion. But men in 
general have hitherto had nothing to say 
of what it is quite above and beyond them 
directly and definitely to feel— the won- 
der and the glory af the actual coexist- 
ences of individual existence — nature, 
and conscience, and progress, and that 
infinity and eternity that rounds all our 
little life. Yet they have had an effect 
produced on them by that wonder and 
glory. And this effect appears just in 
their stories of, and beliefs in, supernatu- 
ral gods, and heavens, and hells. The 
gods have veiled Gop. And, unable as 

et to look face to face on the actual coex- 

istences of existence, men have expressed 
the vague wonder and awe with which 
they have been affected in such fictions 
and worships as that—of the gods of 
Samothrace. 

And now, to give briefly the results of 
the application of the above principles to 
the chaos of archeological facts — pas- 
sages from classi¢ authors, statues, med- 
als, and coins, amulets, paintings on vases, 
engravings on Etruscan mirrors, etc. — 
that have been so industriously heaped 
together about the Kabiri. At least a 
third of these facts is at once classified 
either as proving, or as illustrating, the 





identification or association of the K4bi- 
rian trinity with the great gods who 
originally actually were, and later, anthro- 
pomorphically personified, the great phe- 
nomena of nature. And little more can 
be done than M. Legormant has already 
accomplished, and particularly in the 
tables he gives of the gods corresponding 
to the Kadbiric Axferos, Axidkersa, Axid- 
kersos, and Kadsmilos, in the way of co- 
ordinating the facts of this first class. 

But our second and central principle 
leads us to suspect that traces, at least, 
may be found of the K4biri having been 
originally but deified predecessors. This 
suspicion we find, in the most remarkable 
degree, verified. Out of the chaos of 
details about the Kabiri, another great 
class of facts is now separated, and a new 
and penetrating light is thrown on the 
whole problem of their nature and origin. 
We not only find the Kabiri praised in 
such terms as these, — 


dajuoves éoxapedvoc, 
Opnixing de Xduovo rupiodevéec moAHTaL, 
demons of the forge, 
ae . . . + . . 


Fire-powerful inhabitants of the Thracian Sa- 
mos ; * 


but on a great many Thessalonian coins 
we find a Kabiros holding in his right 
hand an object that has been variously 
designated, and in his left hand, or over 
his shoulder, a hammer, the sign of the 
metallurgist’s craft. But Strabo ¢ and 
other classic authors expressly associate 
with the Kabiri the Korybantes and Ku- 
rétes, the Dactyls, and Telchfnes. We 
inquire, therefore, whether the characters 
given of the beings with whom they are 
associated confirm, or otherwise, our sup- 
position that the Kabiri were originally 
deified ancestors, discoverers of, and 
workers in, metals. The result is that 
the Kabiri are found to stand the last but 
one in a series of deified metallurgists. 
First and second come the Korybantes 
and Kurétes, bronze-workers ; thirdly, the 
Dactyls, discoverers of iron ; fourthly, the 
Ka4biri, clever and powerful workers in 
that metal; and lastly, the envied Tel- 
chines, the supreme artists and first 
moulders of metal statues of the gods.t 


* Nonnos, Dionys. xiv. 22, and xxix. 193. 
t x., p. 466. 
+ 1 hope elsewhere to develop at more adequate 
length this theory of the origin, nature, and relations of 
the Kabiri. But summarizing here the proofs of it, they 
may be divided into three classes: 1. Evidences of the 
anciently known metalliferous character of the countries 
with which the K4biri and the beings associated with 
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Such was the origin of the Kabiri, though 
they alone of their fellow-craftsmen had 
the good fortune to be elevated to the 
rank of 0é01 weyddot, dvvaroi, icxvpoi, ypnoroi.* 

The whole of the remaining facts about 
the gods of Samothrace will be found to 
illustrate the last stage of their develop- 
ment, namely, that in which they person- 
ify the rocesses of nature. To this class 
particularly belong the representations on 
Thessalonian medals, and on Etruskan 
mirrors,f of the death and resurrection 
of one of the Kabirian trinity, But these 
would all appear to date from the fourth 
and third centuries B.c.; and hence after 
that great moral revolution of the sixth 
century by reference to which, as I have 
above said, the later development of the 
conception of the Kabiri, and later char- 
acter of the doctrines of their mysteries, 
are to be explained. 

Such, then, is the solution I would offer 
of the vexed problem presented by the 
gods of Samothrace. Applying the his- 
torical method to the interpretation of 
the vast chaos of facts about them, these 
facts arrange themselves in three great 
classes. Considering the facts thus co- 
ordinated, I conclude that the Kabiri were 
originally men, discoverers of, and workers 
in iron, and that they were hence deified 
as the institutors of the iron age. Then 
— their worship having been established 
in an island-mountain already sacred 
by its deluge-traditions, and possessed, 
moreover, of every characteristic calcu- 
lated to stimulate and sustain religious 
emotion, and attract pilgrims — “ men’s 
exaggerated praises and compliments still 
swelled their ideas of them,” ¢ and from 
being local fenates, these metallurgic 
deities gradually became great gods, 
Chthonian deities, gods of the under- 
world. And lastly, under the influence 
particularly of the sixth-century revolu- 
tion, there was attached to the Kabirian 
gods also a resurrection-myth; and the 
initiated in their mysteries had not only 
revealed-to them the main secret of earlier 


them are connected. 2. Passages definitely ascribing 
to them metallurgic powers, and found in such authori- 
ties as Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonaut., and his Scholi- 
ast; Nonnos, Dionys.; Strabo; Diodoros of Sicily; 
Servius ad Afn.; Cicero; Pliny; Ovid; Seneca; Lu- 
cretius; Claudian; Clement of Alexandria, etc. 3. 
Coins‘and medals illustrative of such passages. I must 
add that in verifying this part of my general theory, I 
received great assistance from M. Rossignol’s ‘* Métaux 
dans I’ Antiquité.” 

* Inscription of Altar at Imbros, Conze, Reise auf 
den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, s, 91. 
_ t See Gerhard, Ueber die Metallspiege) der Etrusker, 
in his Gesamm Akad. Abhandl., v. ii. ‘ 

+ Hume, Nat. Hist. of Religion, Phil. Works, iv., 
P- 472. 
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times, those sacred names, ’ASiepog, ’Afw- 
kepoa, ’Agvoxepooo, and Kaoutiog, that were di- 
vulged by Mnaseas of Patera; * but were 
shown those mystic representations of 
which the profound yet transparent im- 
port is hinted at by Cicero when he says 
in reference to them: “ Quibus explicatis, 
ad rationemque revocatis, rerum magis 
natura, quam deorum, cognoscitur.” ¢ 


IV. 
THE TEMPLE-CITY. 


THESE general views are, I think, con- 
firmed by an exploration of the temples. 
For we find ruins of sanctuaries that date 
from the earliest age of the Pelasgian im- 
migration to the noblest period of Greek 
art. Impossible it must surely, therefore, 
be that any abstract notion, that anything 
but a definite theory of historical develop- 
ment, can rightly interpret a variety of 
moral and intellectual phenomena of wor- 
ship certainly not less than that presented 
by the material phenomena of the sanctu- 
aries of the worship. 

These sanctuaries are on the north-west 
side of the island, fronting the Thracian 
mainland, and at about an hour’s distance 
from the ravine of the modern, that is, 
the medizval, village. So we ride round 
the hillside to the south-east, unfortu- 
nately bare for the most part, the woods 
here having been burned down some three 
years ago in one of those “accidental” 
fires so shamefully common throughout 
Turkey. At length we dismount at Pa- 
lzopolis, as the ruins are now called, and 
take a general survey of the position. 
Three ravines, with torrent-beds, uniting 
into one, and all within and below two 
high and grand mountain-sides; that on 
the east, or left hand, having on its ridge 
the Cyclopean walls of the Pelasgian city, 
running down from unscalable precipices 
about half a league to the sea — such, de- 
scribing it in the simplest terms, are the 
general physical features of the site of the 
temples of the Kabiri. These temples, 
or rather ruins, are either on or overhang- 
ing the ravines that lie thus between the 
great, high, and broad mountain-sides on 
either hand. Singularly concentrated in 
these hidden ravines are all the aspects 
of nature most characteristic of Samo- 
thrace. And never, indeed, was a site bet- . 
ter chosen, never was a site more mar- 
vellously adapted, for the celebration of ; 
the rites of a worship arising from such 


* Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod., Argonaut. i. 917. 
t De. Nat. Deor. i. 42. 
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impressions of awe, terror, and mystery, 
such impressions of beauty and sublimity, 
as nature must ever produce on this isl- 
and-mountain of the Thracian Sea. 

I will not weary the reader by dragging 
him with me through a long exploration 
of the vast field of ruins on or overhang- 
ing the three ravines within and below the 
broad mountain-sides of the forest on the 
one hand, and of the city on the other. I 
shall presently give, what may be more 
interesting, the result of this exploration 
in a description of this many-templed 
sanctuary with all its sacred edifices re- 
stored. One set of ruins, however, I must 
describe. For these I take to be the re- 
mains of the primitive Pelasgian sanc- 
tuary, though they do not appear to have 
been so regarded either by the French or 
German explorers who preceded me. 
But the reader shall judge for himself, 
and not only from the special facts which 
I shall first state, but from the general 
fact of the grand unity, the systematic 
plan, the balanced design, which, when I 
describe the temples as restored, refer- 
ence to this primitive sanctuary will be 
found to give to all the multitude of later 
buildings. 

After exploring the ruins on the high 
western platform between the second and 
third ravines and torrent-beds ; passing 
the site of the winged statue of Victory on 
its pedestal of a sculptured ship’s prow; 
and coming round the head of these three- 
fold ravines, and down to the middle tor- 
rent, this is what we find. As it issues 
from a gorge on the left, under tremen- 
dously precipitous rocky summits, this 
midmost torrent has been abruptly curved 
round into a straight course between a 
range of Cyclopean walls, keeping up the 
mountain, like the walls of a railway cut- 
ting, and a great mounded space of rocks 
and ruins about thirty feet wide. On the 
farthest side of this mounded space is 
another Cyclopean wall, and this adjoins 
the back of a great Doric temple in the 
floor of which is an opening, a mundus, 
which would appear to have been intended 
for the blood of the sacrifices which the 
earth itself, and the gods of the under- 
world, might thus drink. Now I venture 
to think that the primitive Pelasgian sanc- 
tuary lay between these two ranges of 
Cyclopean walls —the one, keeping up 
the mountain, and with the curved-round 
torrent at its base; the other, forming the 
front, as it were, of the mounded space of 
rocks and primitive ruins behind the new 
Doric temple. 

For observe that these Cyclopean walls, 
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which we suppose to be the ruins of 
the ancient Pelasgian sanctuary, are sit- 
uated at the mouth of such a gorge 
as we find everywhere associated, in an- 
cient belief, with the entrance to Hades 
or the under-world. Such, particularly, 
is the gorge of the Sarandaporos, north- 
west of Olympos, from which issues a 
torrent, having its origin, according to 
Homer, in the waters of the Styx; * and 
such also is the gorge of the river of Suli, 
south-west of Dodona, and identified with 
the Achéron.¢ Strange as it may seem 
to us who generally differentiate our ideas 
from the material forms which are the 
signs and symbols of them, such precip- 
itous, dark, and terror-striking gorges 
were not regarded merely as /ike what 
the entrance to the under-world might be, 
but as actually deczg entrances to the un- 
der-world. Itis at the mouth of such a 
gorge that we find the most primitive of 
all the ruins of the sanctuary of Samo- 
thrace. And we know that, whether the 
K4biri were or were not originally deified 
metallurgists, they became —as would, 
indeed, be a very natural development 
from such an origin —Chthonian gods, 
or gods of the under-world. Nor may it 
be irrevelant further to note that these 
Pelasgian ruins are on the midmost of 
three ravines, which unite into one. For 
a trinitarian doctrine was characteristic 
of the religion of Samothrace as of the 
religion of nature generally. It was but 
a form —and this is especially clear in 
Indian mythology — it was but a form of 
representing the actual three processes of 
nature — creation, preservation, and de- 
struction. Thus the physical features of 
the position and site of the Pelasgian 
ruins seem to give a material expression 
to, and become a symbolical representa- 
tion of, just such a worship of the powers 
of the earth and the under-world, as the 
worship of the Kabiri not only ultimately 
became, but must, even primitively, have 
more or less been, if they were originally 
as I have suggested, deified discoverers 
of, and workers‘in iron. And may we 
not, then, conclude that, standing in the 
torrent-bed between these most ancient 
walls and ruins behind the comparatively 
modern Doric temple, we stand at what 
was to the Pelasgians the very entrance 
to the under-world, and on a spot which, as 
the very entrance to the under-world, was 
consecrated by a primeval sanctuary, and 
sanctified by a traditional initiation 


* Il. ii. 753. 
+ Pausanias. 
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But the conclusive proof, as I venture | first Ptolemy, the half-brother of Alexan- 


to think, of my hypothesis as to the site 
of the primitive Pelasgian sanctuary is to 
be found, as I have above said, in that 
splendor of a great design with which all 
the multitude of buildings become in- 
formed when referred to those Pelasgian 
ruins at the mouth of the gorge, and at 
the head of the three ravines, as their 
point of unity. Let us suppose that our 
exploration has resulted in a mental resto- 
ration * of one after another of the sacred 
edifices. And now — supposing them all 
thus restored —let us approach the Ka- 
birian sanctuary, not as we approached 
its ruins from the western mountain-side, 
and the medizval village, but from the 
eastern mountain-side, and going down 
the ancient road of the @ewpiat, or proces- 
sions, from the sacred gate in the Cyclo- 
pean walls of the Pelasgian city. 

So deep do these mystic edifices lie 
that we do not see even their roofs till 
some minutes after we have left the sa- 
cred gate of the city. But gradually, as 
we descend, there bursts on our view a 
wonderful scene — three deep-lying ra- 
vines, spanned with bridges, and crowned 
with propylons, and stoas, and temples, 
interspersed with niched, or columned, or 
pedestaled statues of the gods. The en- 
trance to the holy ground of the three 
ravines, at the mouth of the gorge which 
was literally the gate of the under-world, 
we find fitly marked by a grand propylon, 
dedicated to the great gods by Ptolemy 
II., Philadelphos (285-247 B.c.), and car- 
ried over the easternmost of the three 
torrents by a massively constructed 
bridgeway. Through a portico with Ionic 
columns we pass into a great hall; then, 
through an intermediate central space in 
the propylon, into a second hall ; and then, 
through another Ionic-columned portico 
at the further end, we step down on the 
holy ground.t The first of the sacred 
edifices to which we come is a circular 
building, which, though of mixed styles, 
Doric without, and Corinthian within, and 
with an Ionic frieze, is yet of an exquisite 
beauty that proves it of the best period 
of Greek art. It is dedicated to the 
great gods (300-276 B.c.) by that earlier 
Cleopatra, Arsinée, the daughter of the 


* The reader need not fear that this restoration is a 
mere feat of fancy. I have carefully compared my ob- 
Servations and{ conclusions with the remarks, photo- 
ffaphs, and drawings of the Austrian “* Archaeologische 

Jntersuchungen auf Samothrake.’? See particularly 
the **Schiussiibersicht,” b. ii., s. 105 ff., and the 
** Landschaftlicher Restaurationsversuch,’’ Tafel Ixxvi. 

t See the “ Untersuchungen”? above cited, Das 
Ptolemaeion, b. 1i., s. 35 ff. 





der the Great. It may have been the cir- 
cular edifice built by the architect Askle- 
piades, and it probably coatained a statue 
of the variously named mother of the 
gods, Rhea, Kybéle, Hekate, etc.,* who 
corresponded with the female member of 
the Kabirian trinity. Standing here, and 
seeing all the sacred edifices restored, one 
can have no doubt as to what is the holy of 
holies to which they all point, and :refer- 
ence to which gives the whole assemblage 
its unity. Wesee before us three great 
lines of buildings, and at the end of the 
central line of temples, is what I have 
designated the Pelasgian sanctuary. The 
outer range of edifices on our left, look- 
ing towards this sanctuary, consists of 
the.propylon through which we have just 
passed, and probably another building of 
which there remains but part of the Cyclo- 
pean walls of its terrace or basement. 
On our right, on the high platform be- 
tween the westernmost and the middle 
torrent, which is here crossed by a bridge, 
are two buildings. The first is a votive 
edifide, ingeniously conjectured to have 
been built by the same Eiréné, the Mile- 
sian, whose name is found on a votive 
tablet at Elevsis, and who was probably 
an Aspasia of the Egyptian court. The 
second of the buildings on the western 
platform is an immense stoa, for the as- 
sembling of the pilgrims, and correspond- 
ing in architectural design, with the great 
propylon on the left. And observe every- 
where statues ; and particularly those two 
ithyphallic naked men with hands lifted 
to heaven before the principal temple, the 
first said to have been called Adam, an 
abbreviation of “Adauac and ’Adayudoroc, an 
epithet of Hades, but probably the two 
male Kabirian gods under the forms of 
Castor and Pollux;§ and those three 
also, by Skopas, representing the KA4bi- 
rian trinity under its exoteric names of 
Phaethon, Venus, and Pothos.|} And 
now, after this general survey, let us pro- 
ceed from the circular building of Arsinde 
to the other greater temples enshrined, 
as it were, within those outer edifices just 
described. There are two such temples, 
both of the Doric order. The first and 


* Untersuchungen, b. i., Der Rundbau von Arsinée, 
s. 77 ff., and Schlussiibersicht, b. ii., s. 111 ff. 

t+ Untersuchungen, b. ii., s. roz and 112 n. 

$ Untersuchungen, b. ii., Die Stoa, s. 47 ff. 

§ Philosophumena, v. 8, p. 108, edit. Miller; and 
Servius ad En. iii. 12. 

i Plin., Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 25. 

J Untersuchungen, b. i., Der Dorische Marmortem- 
pel s. 45 ff; and b. ii., Die beiden Kabirentempel, s. 
19 ff. 








smaller of the two is the older, and the 
only one probably of the Greek edifices 
existing in the time of Herodotos (fifth 
century B.c.). The second and later Doric 
temple is of the grandest style, and of 
unusual length, extending back, as we 
have, indeed, already seen, tothose Cyclo- 
pean constructions which I take to be the 
remains of the primitive Pelasgian sanc- 
tuary. Arrived here, look up! Above, at 
the end of the western platform, and just 
beyond the stoa, is a magnificent winged 
statue of Victory, standing on a forward- 
rushing ship’s prow, with a trumpet at his 
lips,* proclaiming — what? See where it 
stands! Above the Pelasgian sanctuary, 
the holy of holies, the vestibule of the 
under-world. What, then, did its trumpet- 
tongue proclaim triumphantly to the ini- 
tiated? “O Death, thou art swallowed 
up in victory! There is re-birth and resur- 
rection!” ¢ 


Vv. 
THE GRECO-ROMAN SANCTUARY. 


WE ascended again from the ravines of 
the temples to the broad mountain-side 
on the ridge of which are the Pelasgian 
walls of the city; along, and at length 
through, or rather over, these walls we 
passed; and then we descended through 
the green-mounded ruins of the city to its 
lower part, now for centuries colonized 
by the neighboring forest. But a scene 
more picturesque, more magical, than that 
under the great oak, by the fountain, 
where we spread our carpets and pre- 
pared to lunch, I never witnessed, and no 
painter could imagine. Behind, through 
the branches of grandly-spreading oaks 


* Untersuchungen, b. ii., Das Anathem der Nike, 
s. 55 ff. ‘* Das Motivder Figur iiberrascht durch seine 
ungemeine Energie. Eine schlanke und doch michtig 

eformte weibliche Gestalt, befliigelt, wie ein Rest von 
‘edern in der Gegend der linken Schulter erkennen 
ldsst, ist in hastigem Ausschreiten Jebhaft vorgebeugt 
und in Folge einer begleitenden. Action der Arme im 
Oberkérper héchst elastisch bewegt,” s. 57. To the 
same effect Fréhner is quoted: ** Cette admirable sculp- 
ture se rapproche tout A fait du grand style de !’école 
de Phidias.” s. 67. See generally Rathgeber, ‘* Nike 
in Hellenischen Vasenbiidern.” ; 

+ ‘*Der eigenthiimliche Aufbau,” say the Germans 
(Untersuchungen, b. ii., s. 67), “* der das ganze Denkmal 
auszeichnet, charakterisirt dasselbe als ein Weihge- 
schenk, welches. den in Meeresgefahren besonders 
michtigen grossen Géttern nach einem Seesiege darge- 
bracht war.’? Such only it may have been for all we 
can certainly say. It is not, however, by any means 
the most commonplace interpretation that is always the 
truest. But it isnot impossible that this Victory, placed 
where it is, or rather was, may have had both such an 
exoteric purpose as the Germans affirm, and such an 
esoteric sigmificance as I suggest. And this is espe- 
cially probable in such a great age as that fourth century 
B.c. to which the above authors refer the statue — the 
century, as it is, from which date the representations of 
the Kabiric death and resurrection. 
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and planes, precipitous rocks; above, 
through the branches, on a rock over- 
hanging the sea, the ruined tower of a 
great castle; and before, through green 
branches-and shadowy spaces, all glorified 
by the through-breaking sun-rays that 
transform the green into gold, and the 
shadows into light — before us, at the end 
of a long vista, the narrow, pebbly beach, 
and far-extending silver sea, bounded by 
the Rhoddépé mountains. But wine had 
been forgotten. Presently, however, the 
Hodja Bashi and Avdéoxatoc, who accompa- 
nied me, and who had quietly slipped away 
for a few minutes, returned to the foun- 
tain with a flagon of most excellent wine 
of .Lesbos. Where and how had they 
procured it in a spot so remote from any 
human habitation? From a fisherman of 
Lesbos, a friend of theirs, whom they had 
found with his boat on the beach. A few 
minutes after, the Lesbian fisherman him- 
self, and one or two of his crew, appeared, 
carrying a pot in which they had cooked 
us some fish on the fire of which we had 
a peep at the beach-end of the vistaed 
glade. So, with fish, eggs, chicken, and 
cheese, and a morsel of broiled octopus 
to enhance with its salt relish the flavor 
of their Lesbian wine, we made a most 
excellent dejeuner, concluding it, of 
course, with coffee and cigarettes. 

Then, amid this magnificent scene, on 
the carpets under the shadowing oak, by 
the fountain, one recalled the long suc- 
cession of classic pilgrims to that Greco- 
Roman sanctuary which we had just left. 
Among the first of the more distinguished, 
in historic times, of those initiated into 
the mysteries of the K4biri, would appear 
to have been Herodotos.* And Samo- 
thrace was the scene of some of the most 
finely witty sayings of the youth of scep- 
ticism. When the Kone, the purifying or 
absolving priest, required Lysander to 
confess his greatest crime — “ Is it thou,” 
said the Lacedezmonian general, “ or the 
gods who require this?” “The gods,” 
answered the priest. ‘Do thou, then, 
retire,” said Lysander, “and if they ask 
me I will tell them the truth.” ¢ Toa 
similar question Antalkidas more lacon- 
ically replied, “The gods know it!” f 
And to one who asked Diagoras if he did 
not remark the number of votive offer- 
ings, and see in them proofs of the provi- 
dence of the gods, he replied, “Ita sit, 
illi enim nusquam picti sunt, qui naufragia 
fecerunt, in marique perierunt.” “In- 

® ij. 51. 
t Plut. Apophth., p. 228. 
¢ Ibid, p. 197. 
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deed I remark them — for those nowhere 
appear who have made shipwreck, and 
perished in the sea.” 

And many are the stories of classic 
romance associated with Samothrace. I 
have already alluded to the mythic tale of 
the marriage of Kadmos and Harmonfa. 
But, in historic times, here it was, amid 
the rites of initiation, that the beautiful, 
passionate, and enthusiastic princess of 
Epeiros, Olympias, and the no less simi- 
larly characterized prince of Macedonia, 
Philip, first met and fell in love with each 
other.* Wedded on the accession of 
Philip to his father’s throne (359 B.C.), 
from their union sprang the godlike hero, 
Alexander the Great. And devotedly, 
though not blindly, attached as he was to 
his mother, her initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Kabiri, and the circumstan- 
ces of it, may have been one of the 
reasons of his not forgetting, at the close 
of his marvellous Eastern conquests, to 
erect altars to the gods of Samothrace. 
It was to this island of refuge that Arsi- 
née, daughter of Ptolemy I. of Egypt (an 
illegitimate son of Philip, and half-brother 
of Alexander), fled after the murder, in 
her presence, of her two younger sons by 
their stepfather, Ptolemy Keravnos, her 
half-brother and second husband. It was 
from Samothrace that this beautiful and 
bewitching woman —as the coins struck 
in her honor, and the number of cities 
given to, and called after her, by her first 
and third husbands show —from Samo- 
thrace that she sailed to Egypt (279 B.C.) 
to marry her full-brother, Ptolemy II., 
Philadelphos. And by him —though she 
had no children by him, and was now 
about forty years of age —she was so ex- 
ceedingly beloved that, after her death, 
he commanded the architect Dinochdres 
to erect a temple in her honor, of which 
the roof was to be arched with loadstones, 
so that her statue, made of iron, might 
appear to float in the air.f And there are 
many other, though less romantic stories 
of refuge sought at Samothrace. It was 
here that Persevs, the last king of Mace- 
donia, found an asylum after his defeat at 
Pydna (168 B.c.), by the Romans.{ And 
it was here that, about the same time, 
Ptolemy VI., Philometor, retired after his 
defeat by Antiochus.§ 

By the Romans, Samothrace was re- 
garded as nothing less than a national 
Sanctuary. Its priesthood carefully en- 


* Cicero, De Nat. Deor. iii. 37. 

+ Piut., Alex. 2. ; 

+ Livy xlv. 5 and 6; and Plut. P. £mil., 26. 
§ Polyb. xxviii. 17a. 





couraged the belief that the fenates of 
Rome were the same as the gods of Samo- 
thrace, transported to Troy by Dardanos, 
and thence to Rome by Aineas. Thus, 
even in the time of their most trenchant 
division, the Greco-Kelto-Italic race was 
reunited by their common reverence for 
this primeval sanctuary. Very numerous 
inscriptions have been found commemo- 
rative of the initiation of Romans, and 
pilgrimages to Samothrace by the most 
important personages of Rome. Among 
such Romans initiated in the mysteries of 
the Kabiri, Cicero may, perhaps, be num- 
bered.* Germanicus Cesar, nephew of 
the emperor Tiberius, brother of the em- 
peror Claudius, and father of the emperor 
Caligula, the Czsar between whom and 
Alexander the Great, Tacitus suggests a 
comparison, desired to be initiated (A.c. 
18), but was prevented from landing by 
the violence of the winds which he took 
to be a forbiddal by the gods. And the 
emperor Hadrian, the pedestal of whose 
statue is among the ruins, would appear 
to have been actually initiated in these 
universally venerated mysteries. ¢ 

But the Lesbian fishermen on the 
beach, and the anchorage beyond, re- 
called that great moral revolution that 
first gave to the mysteries of the Kabiri 
their higher character, and, in the end, 
swept them away. The Lesbian fisher- 
men recalled their great countrywoman of 
old, Sappho; with her, the change from 
the old objective epic to the new subjec- 
tive lyric poetry; and with this, all the 
other forms of that revolution of the 
sixth century B.c. which, in Europe as in 
Asia, broke up the ancient objective na- 
ture-worships, with a new development of 
subjective feeling and of conscience. 
And the anchorage beyond the beach 
where the Lesbian fishermen had kindled 
their cooking-fire—the anchorage re- 
called the night passed there by St. Paul 
carrying once more religion from Asia 
into Europe;§ a religion the culmina- 
tion in hither Asia of the moral revolu- 
tion of five hundred years before it; a 
religion, however, of which the central 
doctrine was still the old one taught in 
the mysteries of the Kabiri, though now, 
indeed, morally transformed out of all 
resemblance almost to the ancient myth, 
the perennial doctrine, in ever new-devel- 


* De Nat. Deor. i. 42. 

t Ann. ii. 73. 

+ See Flimmer, De Itineribus et Rebus Gestis Ha- 
driani Imperatoris. 

§ ‘* Setting sail, therefore, from Troas, we made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day following to 
Neapolis.”” — Acts xvi. 11. 











oped forms, of death and resurrection. 
But of evil omen to Samothrace was the 
anchorage there of that Jew of Tarsus. 
The last recorded pilgrim to the shrine of 
the Kabiri, was the emperor Hadrian 
(180? A.c.) After Hadrian, who was re- 
ceived by the Koes, the priest-king of the 
island, Samothrace had no recorded pil- 
grim till Cyriacus Pizzicolli, of Ancona, 
full of all the enthusiasm of the Renais- 
sance for classic antiquity, was received 
by the Genoese governor in October, 
1444. Nor, since then, has Samothrace 
had a Western visitor till the recent im- 
perially commissioned French and Ger- 
man travellers. But such commissions — 
would there were a British one! *— 
though they are important, are, after all, 
but lesser fruits of that new enthusiasm 
for classic antiquity which distinguishes 
—and, with the resurrection of Hellas, 
will still more distinguish — this nine- 
teenth century by a new Renaissance. 
J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 


* Were a British expedition organized for the ex- 
ploration of Samothrace, I would venture to direct 
attention to three points: first, the clearing out of 
what I take to be the Pelasgian sanctuary; secondly, a 
closer identification, than I was able to arrive at, of the 
Zerinthian cave of Hecaté; and thirdly, the discovery 
of traces of iron mines, which would be a further con- 
firmation of the theory I have suggested of the origin 
of the worship of the Kabiri. There is at least one 
classical passage which would seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of iron at Samothrace (Lucret. vi. 1044): — 


** Exsultare etiam Samothracia ferrea vidi.” 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS, PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


One of Jack Dorian’s chief sources of 
regret while away, was the fear that he 
had forfeited the friendship of the Tem. 
pies. His uncle he knew had misrepre- 
sented him to them, and he felt sore that 
they had believed him. 

Not of a disposition to excuse himself 
—for he was well aware there were many 
instances in his conduct which called for 
indulgence — Jack allowed a gradual cold- 
ness to increase in their letters, which by 
degrees came less frequently, until, as be- 
fore shown, they at length had ceased al- 
together. 

Georgy, staunch in her friendships, at 
the risk of losing Mr. Chandos’s good 
opinion, never ceased to stand up for her 
former playfellow. 

“| don’t care what any one may say of 
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him, I shall always maintain he was badly 
treated,” she would repeat to her mother, 
who, now that the chance of uniting these 
two seemed over, bewailed Jack’s ingrati- 
tude as another proof of the ill-luck which 
ever dogged her. 

Of a certainty — now that Jack had left 
him, and the house was shut up and he 
always away —the squire would marry, 
and the flavor of the fruit and the vegeta- 
bles, which came from the manor during 
his absence, were spoiled by her con- 
stantly showing for how short a time they 
should enjoy them. 

During the whole of those years since 
Jack had left, the Temples, and through 
them all Wadpole, were kept in a contin- 
ual ferment of expectation. It was the 
standing dish always hailed with relish, 
these on dits about the squire. He was 
going to marry, he was not going to marry 
— he was married ; there was nothing in 
it. Then as regarded Jack, fifty reports 
were circulated to be received or rejected, 
according to the disposition of the hearer: 
the uncle and nephew had cut off the en- 
tail, and because of the sum of money 
given in consideration to the latter, Mr. 
Chandos could not afford to live at Wad- 

ole. 

9 Jack Dorian—according to another 
account — had repelled with indignation 
this offer, and out of his refusal arose the 
displeasure of his uncle. Perhaps Mr, 
Chandos never heard one-half of these fab- 
rications, assuredly the half he did hear 
did not annoy him; on the contrary he 
rather liked to mystify his neighbors, and 
was shrewd enough to feel he lost nothing 
personally by those about him believing 
he had gained the power of leaving what 
he possessed at will. 

He was staying at Brighton —raising 
the fondest hopes in the breast of a very 
fair young lady, who was almost quite 
what he desired — when this illness at- 
tacked him; at first not considered seri- 
ous, but gradually increasing, so that 
when the rector, for whom he had sent, 
arrived, he was past talking business with 
him ; but only, as was thought, for a time, 
hope was far from extinguished as to his 
ultimate recovery, yet knowing how un- 
certain is life, his physicians recom- 
mended if there were any relatives he 
might desire to see that they should be 
warned of his danger and sent for imme- 
diately. 

“I feel like a fish out of water here 
by myself,” wrote the rector, “ I should 
like Georgy to come to me,” and Georgy 
went to him, and all Wadpole saw in her 
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going the certainty that it was she who 
was to possess the property. 

“ Now how shall we hunt out Jack?” 
was Georgy’s first inquiry; “no matter 
what has passed between them, to find 
him and bring him here seems to me our 
duty.” 

“Then I had best write to old Clark- 
son,” said the rector, who would not op- 
pose his daugliter’s proposition although 
he would never have had the strength 
himself to act thus generously; and Mr. 
Clarkson written to, with a better knowl- 
edge of how affairs stood between the 
uncle and nephew, telegraphed to where 
he had sent Jack, giving orders that the 
message should be forwarded on to wher- 
ever he might be, and it was by these 
means that Jack Dorian was braught to 
England, only giving himself time before 
he started on his journey to write to Mr. 
Veriker. 

A happy woman was Mrs. Temple that 
day when she went to the station to 
meet her husband, Jack, and Georgy. 
Mr. Chandos was dead. They were 
bringing back his remains to bury. Jack 
Dorian was Jack Dorian no longer; he 
was Mr. Dorian Chandos, the new squire 
of Wadpole. Every one thought him al- 
tered, a few thought him improved, and 
among the few was Georgy. Little won- 
der that Mrs. Temple’s hopes again ran 
high when she saw the attention Jack 
paid readily accepted by her daughter. 
The two seemed instinctively to fall into 
their old ways, and though, by reason of 
his uncle’s death, and the business it en- 
tailed on him, there was no opportunity 
to resume their amusements, the time they 
spent together was generally occupied in 
recalling reminiscences of them. 

“ As soon as I am settled down here,” 
Jack would say; and, as time went on — 
for it took some months to arrange the 
necessary business — say rather point- 
edly, Georgy began to fancy. What did 
he mean about this settling down? She 
did not know why, but the sentence al- 
ways conveyed that the meaning to be 
understood was “when 1 marry.” But 
marry whom? He had never spoken — 
never even hinted of any attachment he 
had formed. Could he, she wondered, be 
married already? Sometimes, by his 
manner, she thought it possible. He was 
absent, preoccupied, talked about altera- 
tions in the house, the gardens, the furni- 
ture, always as if he had some one in his 
eye whose taste he was consulting. 
Georgy was puzzled rather over this, and, 
as had been her habit for more than a 
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ear now whenever anything perplexed 
hes, she took into her confidence Mr. 
Cameron. 

“You don’t think it’s you?” said the 
curate simply. 

“Me? No; what makes you ask that 
question?” 

“ Because it entered into my head, as 
it seems to have entered into the heads 
of a good many.” 

“Oh, really; has it? Well, and how 
do you like the notion?” 

Mr. Cameron hesitated. 

“ Come, speak out — tell me.” 

“1 don’t know that I ought,” he said. 
“]T have no reason to give, but I don’t 
like the notion at all.” 

Georgy smiled arausedly. 

“You are generally so full of reasons,” 
she said. 

“Yes; am I not? But I wouldn’t say 
it for the world to any one but you; we 
are always frank together” — she smiled 
back at him encouragingly. “From the 
first evening I met the squire, I felt to- 
wards him a kind of antipathy.” 

“Yes; did you?” 

“Do I pain you by saying so?” 

“No, I don’t know that you do, al- 
though being very fond of him I can’t 
quite see the necessity.” 

“Nor can I either, and it is that that 
troubles me.” 

“ You must try and get over it while he 
is away. He is going abroad again.” 

“Abroad? I thought it was but to 
London he had gone.” 

“So he has now, but after he comes 
back next week, he is going to Italy, I 
believe. He has talked of it to me for 
some time, only there was so much to do 
that he could not leave before.” 

“ Not to stay — he is not going?” 

“ No, no, only about some business — 
business which seems to me a little mys- 
terious, somehow.” 

“ Oh—h, I understand,” said Mr. Cam- 
eron, and his face beamed at the discov- 
ery he thought he had made. “When is 
he coming down ? — to-morrow ? — with 
the bride and bridegroom ? — will he?” 

“No; not until Thursday, and I’m not 
sorry, for he’s taken an awful dislike to 
old Blunt, and might be a little stiff with 
your friend Christopher,” and having 
reached the Green, where they were to 
part, the two bade each other good-bye, 
Mr. Cameron going his way, humming to 
himself softly —he felt so unaccountably 
light-hearted, he couldn’t think why — 
Georgy, smiling, “If ever I make up my 
mind to break my mother’s heart” — 
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Mrs. Temple had declared that if Georgy 
married as badly as Isabel had done, this 
calamity would most certainly occur — 
“I shall have to propose to him myself ; 
it will never enter his head unless I put it 
there; of that I feel sure.” 


During the time while Jack was being 
‘jnstalled as the new squire of Wadpole, 
he had written several letters, both to Mr. 
Veriker and to Robin, to which he had 
received no reply; within the last few 
weeks some of these had been returned, 
and, without seeing any immediate reason 
for it, Jack began to feela little uneasy. 
Could anything have happened to Mr. 
Veriker? or were they still roaming, hid- 
den away in some out-of-the-way spot 
which he had forgotten, or did not know? 
In that last letter, written, as Jack imag- 
ined, when they were on the point of 
leaving Venice, Mr. Veriker had dwelt 
much on seeking quiet and warmth; that 
was, he said, what he wanted for the win- 
ter — but the winter was past now, the 
spring had come, and no doubt at one of 
their old haunts he should find them; and 
oh, their surprise at hearing the news he 
had to tell! Jack often fed his love by 
—— the delight of Robin, and fed 

is pride by the astonishment he knew 
Mr. Veriker would feel. 

His amour-propre had never quite re- 
covered the thrust dealt by the father, 
who had shown him he did not hold him 
worthy of his daughter. 

“ But there, I forgive him,” he would 
say, “for if it had not been for him, I 
should never have written to Clarkson, 
and if I hadn’t written to Clarkson they 
would not have known where to find me.” 

That he had seen his uncle again, con- 
fessed his repentance, received his for- 

iveness, was an unknown comfort to 
Jack. Standing strong and full of health 

eside the bed of the pain-racked, dying 
man, Jack was filled with compunction for 
everything that had happened between 
them; while Mr. Chandos, with the 
clearer-sightedness of approaching death, 
felt that he had wronged his nephew. 
Neither of them were men given to prot- 
estations. Only a word or two passed 
between them on the subject, but that 
word was sufficient. “Oh, for the time 
to come over again!” In each heart that 
wish found echo, a wish so mercifully for 
our failures never granted. 

When later on Jack said to Mr. Clark- 
son that but for the last week he had 
spent with his uncle his inheritance would 
have been robbed of its value to him, he 





but spoke the truth, and his old friend 
believed him; and the knowledge of the 
peace of mind he had gained through it, 
made him, whenever he thought of that 
week, grow. very compassionate towards 
Mr. Veriker. He would act very liberally 
towards him, although of course it would 
not be quite possible to have him too 
much there. It might interfere with his 
training of Robin, for already Jack was 
indulging in many ambitious ideas, and 
although he would not have confessed it 
to himself — for oddly enough most of us 
have two natures, the loftiness of one 
despising the weaknesses of the other — 
he felt at times a sense of complacency 
that he should remain so constant to the 
memory of that little neglected child, that 
run-wild girl, when so many advantageous 
marriages were certain now to present 
themselves to him. 

Already he had received congratula- 
tions and calls from every one worth 
knowing in the county, his tenants and 
neighbors had welcomed him, and with 
the exception of that vulgar brute old 
Blunt — between himself and whom there 
had been a dispute concerning some ad- 
joining land which he proved he had the 
right to occupy —he was on good terms 
with everybody. 

The one cause of regret, the new squire 
had been heard to say, was that his land 
should dovetail into that odious parvenu’s 
property, and he reproached the Wadpole 
people for permitting a respectable estate, 
like Priors, to get into the hands of a 
money-grubbing tradesman. 

“It deteriorates the place in the eyes 
of the whole county,” he said, “to have 
people of that sort set down in the very 
midst of one. Once there, and how are 
you to get them away ? — you can’t do it, 
the thing’s impossible: before the father 
dies the son marries; naturally he has a 
family, and there you are.” 

Considering the feeling he had towards 
Mr. Blunt, Mr. Dorian Chandos was very 
glad that he would not be at Wadpole 
when this expected son and his new wife 
should arrive; his immediate starting for 
Italy would relieve him of the necessity 
to call until he returned. Well, a good 


-many things would have happened before 


then, on which, whether he included these 
people among those who had the entrée 
at the Manor, much would depend. 


CHAPTER XX. 
APPETITE — says the proverb — comes 
with eating, and a little excitement in- 
duces the desire for more. ‘Thus the 
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inhabitants of Wadpole, having had their 
taste whetted by the death of the squire, 
the return of his nephew — whom, not- 
withstanding the rupture between them, 
he had left his heir — were ready to seize 
on the smallest opportunity which af- 
forded scope for gossip and speculation. 
This was just now provided by the ex- 
pected return of the bride and bridegroom 
— Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Blunt were 
coming home. Priors was being made 
ready to receive them; old Mr. Blunt had 
settled down there again, and was await- 
ing their arrival. 

It was the middle of April ; four months 
had gone by since the death of Mr. Ver- 
iker, time spent by Robin and Christo- 

her in visiting the different places where 
in former days she had lived with her 
father. Shocked by the tragic coming to 
pass of an event which he had so often 
openly wished might occur, Mr. Blunt 
readily acceded to any plan which pre- 
vented his being brought face to face 
with Robin’s grief. “I’d rather she got 
quit of it a little before you come home 
here,” he said in writing to Christopher, 
“so don’t mind the expense, go about as 
much as you like and let her see plenty 
to amuse her.” Christopher had taken 
him at his word, and during the time 
which followed life had been Paradise to 
him. 

How wonderful is love! with what 
patience it endures! Christopher never 
seemed to tire of listening to those rhap- 
sodies, which Robin, in her early days of 
sorrow, kept repeating about her father, 
nay, rather because they seemed to lift 
her burden he would encourage her, and 
in so doing gained her trust and confi- 
dence as his reward. She leaned on him 
for support, spoke openly to him of her 
hopes and fears, and by degrees began to 
lend a more willing ear to the little things 
he said to ease her sorrow; that her 
father was at rest, free from suffering and 
pain. “Yes, but God could have made 
him well here.” And then the hope that 
they would meet again, that they were not 
separated forever. ‘ But I wanted to go 
with him then.” 

Alas, poor Robin! Christopher had 
need to love her. The poor bruised heart 
was well worth healing, and the husband 
was made in no way jealous because of 
the devotion the child bore to her father. 
Besides, Robin’s sorrow was not morbid, 
she did not wear it on her sleeve to sad- 
den every one around her. After the first 
few weeks, when struck down and help- 
less, time passed she knew not how; 





brought back to life through the care of 
Christopher, she strove at control and 
would pass whole days seemingly pleased 
and even cheerful. Only from one eye 
she could not hide the unbidden tears 
which some passing sight or careless 
word would make flow, and then Chris- 
topher, taking her hand, would by a gentle 
pressure tell her she had his sympathy. 
Thus they became fast friends, constant 
companions, one of them entirely depen- 
dent on the other. To be watched, have 
her wishes forestalled, to be waited on, 
was something new to Robin; to be 
trusted in, leaned on, looked up to, 
equally new and far more delicious to 
Christopher. 

Those former doubts whether he should 
gain her love. did not oppress him now; 
daily he felt more secure in the happy 
certainty, and Robin without knowing it 
was steadily drifting to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Love, in the sense in which she had 
once known it, no longer existed for her. 
Her father’s death, and her consequent 
sorrow seemed to have killed outright 
every emotion which did not bear on 
grief for him. It did not even strike her 
as strange that she should feel utterly 
cold and indifferent about Jack, having no 
interest concerning him, except perhaps 
how and when he would hear of the sad 
event, and a grim satisfaction that he 
would be startled to be told the circum- 
stances which had made it so tragic. 

When Christopher had asked whether 
she would not like any friend written to, 
Robin had said resolutely, “* No.” What 
mattered it now who came or stayed 
away? it was all the same to her. The 
icy hand whose hold was laid on him she 
loved would not loosen its grip. 

In spite of all that she had done, he 
was gone. He was dead. She was left 
alone. Let the living go their way —no 
one could ease her grief, no one could 
make her happy. Her father no longer 
with her, in those days Robin believed 
that happiness had fled from her for- 
ever. 

Now that Time, with “healing in his 
wings,” had begun to soften her sorrow, 
bitterness had also given way, and, bridg- 
ing Over more present memories, her 
thoughts would sometimes wander off to 
earlier days. What had become of her 
teacher, master, childish adviser ? Would 
they ever meet again? A sigh would an- 
swer “ Never,” and slowly down her face 
the unchecked tears would roll. And 
Christopher, finding her, would take her 
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hand. Why was she crying? Robin 
could not answer him; hardly could she 
have made answer to herself, except that 
she was thinking of bygone days — of 
things that had happened long ago. 

“We shall soon be home now,” Chris- 
topher would say, hoping that fresh 
scenes, new faces, and new duties would 
prove for Robin the best distraction. 

Already many plans had been mapped 
out of things they would do together, and 
Robin, by Christopher’s description, had 
grown quite familiar with Wadpole and 
its people. 

They, in their turn, were far more curi- 
ous regarding the new arrival than Chris- 
topher dreamt of, or Mr. Blunt gave them 
credit for; and it would have surprised 
the two not a little could they have 
heard some of the conversations which 
about this time — whenever any gathering 
brought people together — went on in 
Wadpole concerning them. 

“TI wonder what she will turn out like 
—this Mrs. Christopher Blunt,” each one 
began to say. Most of those who knew 
Christopher were well disposed towards 
him; the drawback was “that terribly 
vulgar father.” 

“ But the son cannot help what is amiss 
with the father. Why should you punish 
one man for the failings of another?” 

This was Mr. Cameron speaking — Mr. 
Cameron, the curate of Wadpole — and, 
because he was very fair, small, and boy- 
ish looking, his flock, mostly stout, able- 
bodied, well-to-do people, were rather 
given to laugh at him. They ridiculed his 
zeal, affected to be a little shocked by his 
principles, and rather resented the plain- 
spoken way in which he took them to task 
in his sermons. The vicar, Mr. Temple, 
though seeming to sympathize with this 
prejudice, secretly chuckled over the oc- 
casion of it, while Miss Georgy, his 
daughter, was openly the champion of 
Mr. Cameron, and wherever she was 
present he had a defender. Overflowing 
with animal spirits, health, vigor, a fea- 
ture of her disposition was to take the 
part of every weaker creature; and Mr. 
Cameron, town-bred, worked beyond his 
strength, forced to come to the country — 
his chance of life to breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere — seemed to have a claim to pro- 
tection from her. At first a little amused 
at his ignorance of sport, his nervousness 
about guns, and his timidity whenever he 
found himself on a horse —the awkward 
fashion in which he sat one sent her into 
fits of laughing — Georgy was quick to rec- 
ognize the higher qualities of a man whose 


courage knew no limit when bidden by 
duty.to obey its call, and whom she saw 
go willingly and fearlessly to watch by 
bedsides of which most others shunned 
the danger. Added to this, Mr. Cameron 
was eminently conspicuous for the cour- 
age of his opinions, and, bashful as he 
might be in society, never failed to speak 
did necessity require it of him. What- 
ever his daughter cared for, Mr. Temple 
viewed with favor; therefore, though not 
so openly, in the rector the curate had 
another staunch partisan. 

Mr. Temple was rector of two par- 
ishes — Wadpole, and, some three miles 
distant, Uplands. Before Mr. Cameron’s 
time Uplands represented £100 a year, 
the curate’s salary, in return for which 
every second Sunday a service was sup- 
posed to be held in the schoolroom there. 
But the people of Uplands were not great 
church-goers. A scattered parish on the 
outlying edge of a long stretch of com- 
mon, the place was not viewed with 
favor: idlers, reputed poachers, bird- 
snarers, rat-catchers, all congregated 
there; the cottages were ill-smelling, 
their inhabitants evil-living. The Phar- 
isees of Wadpole wondered that such a 
disgrace was permitted to exist so near. 

A little down-hearted at sight of Wad- 
pole — everybody seemed so moral and 
prosperous there — Mr. Cameron’s heart 
leaped with joy at the account of Up- 
lands; after all, there would be a field 
to labor in, and he might turn to profita- 
ble account the time he was forced to 
stay here; and going to reconnoitre, he 
fell in by the way with Christopher 
Blunt, they walked on together, and 
found that each enjoyed the other’s com- 

any. 

. Mr. Blunt on being told of their meet- 
ing, with a view to step into the magic 
circle, proposed to strengthen the ac- 
quaintance by inviting the curate to a 
dinner-party, an invitation which the cu- 
rate was prompt to decline. 

“TI shall be very glad to call and see 
you,” he said frankly, “and if then, at 
any time when I could stay, you like to 
ask me to dinner, I should really feel 
obliged to you; but I’m not a diner-out, 
it’s a waste of time, and a lot of dishes 
don’t agree with me.” 

Mr. Blunt was disposed to be offended 
at this — Christopher, on the other hand, 
was pleased: the refusal was in keeping 
with the man, and consistent with much 
he had said. Frightfully sensitive about 
everything that savored of ostentation, 
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had brought up the subject of Uplands 
that Christopher ventured to say he 
might assist in money, if he could not in 
any other way. Mr. Cameron readily ac- 
cepted the offer; and just at the time of 
the arrival of Mr. Veriker’s letter, these 
two men were slowly creeping on towards 
a steady friendship with one another. 

Mr. Cameron had asked Christopher to 
come any evening and see him at his 
lodgings; Christopher had readily ac- 
cepted the invitation to go. Mr. Blunt — 
disposed to think meanly of a man who 
refused a good dinner when he got the 
chance of getting one, and utterly op- 
posed to his son being mixed up with any- 
thing that brought him in contact with a 
set of idle vagabonds who got their living 
God knows how — looked askant on the 
intimacy, and even went so far as to say 
as much to the rector. 

“The vulgar old upstart,” ejaculated 
Mr. Temple mentally; but outwardly he 
only laughed, as was his way when any- 
thing which might have called forth a 
rebuke was said to him. Taken to task 
sometimes by his straightforward daugh- 
ter, he would tell her with a touch of 
irony that he had found it easier to be- 
come a parson than to become a hypo- 
crite; and if, not satisfied, as she never 
was, with this reply, she continued the 
argument, it was only to draw a lot of 
banter from her father, ending with his 
oft-quoted aphorism, it would be all the 
same a hundred years‘hence. But would 
it be the same? Georgy Temple doubt- 
ed. She was clear-sighted enough to 
see there were many duties left unful- 
filled by the rector, and the sight of these 
troubled her. Sighing over them, she in- 
variably felt a yearning pity for her fa- 
ther; and Mr. Temple was indeed much 
to be pitied, for he was a man with a 
spoiled life and a warped character. Na- 
ture had intended him for anything rather 
than a clergyman, which fate had des- 
tined him for. His godfather held in his 
gift the living of Wadpole, and when he 
had recommended that his godson should 
be brought up to the Church, the parents 
had regarded the boy as the most fortu- 
nate among their children; great sacri- 
fices were made to send him to Eton and 
to Oxford, and this done, there was no 
use in protesting when he was involved 
in difficulties out of which there was but 
one way of escape: he must be ordained, 
accept the living, and marry his patron’s 
daughter. Had ever any one heard of 
such a fortunate young man? The con- 
gratulations of all around him made the 
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draught none the sweeter; but George 
Temple swallowed it, and few ever sus- 
pected how much it cost him. It took 
him years to get rid of the bitterness, 
discontent, humiliation with which his 
duties filled him; a fine nature with such 
a battle to fight would have overcome or 
would have died. Mr. Temple did neither 
— he did not possess a fine nature, there- 
fore he became gradually lowered by the 
contest, and now when he was a man on 
the wrong side of fifty, with a family 
grown up around him, he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the eccentricities which 
arose from doing as he pleased, and let- 
ting things manage themselves as best 
they could without him. He did not 
commend the righteous, neither did he 
rebuke the sinner, this latter omission 
looked on as a great dereliction of duty, 
and, in his neighbors’ eyes, one of the 
worse traits in his character — that 
screening of the poacher, the drunkard, 
the Sabbath-breaker, it was worse than 
wrong: it was encouraging them in their 
evil ways. Even Mr. Cameron had ven- 
tured to say something of this to him, and 
the rector bade the young man take them 
to task. ‘ You’re the right fellow to do 
it,” he said, but as for himself, he held his 
tongue. 

Partly on account of her having been 
the daughter of a former squire, and be- 
cause she put forth a claim to sympathy 
from all who knew her, Mrs. Temple was 
viewed with great forbearance by her 
neighbors in Wadpole. 

She was a woman in a chronic state of 
grievance, misfortune according to her 
own showing had never ceased to pursue 
her. 

She had started in life by being of the 
wrong sex, and so had forfeited the in- 
heritance to which she nevertheless con- 
tinued to consider herself rightfully en- 
titled. 

For years after her marriage she had 
lived in constant hope of having a son; 
only daughters were born to her—her 
husband, more particularly viewed by the 
light she applied to him, had turned out a 
perfect failure, he did nothing to maintain 
their position in the county, pointedly 
avoided all contact with the bishop, and, 
devoid of ambition, declared that being 
rector of Wadpole, he intended to live 
and die there. Mrs. Temple had long 
ago ceased to recollect that the choice of 
her husband had been entirely her own, 
and that against the advice and wishes of 
her father she had insisted on marrying a 
very lukewarm lover. 
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Carrying on the chain of disaster, her 
eldest daughter, Isabel — now Mrs. Spen- 
cer — had married, oh, so badly! a poor 
man in a marching regiment with nothing 
but a soldier’s pay to keep them on, and 
babies forever coming. Of course it was 
out of the question that they should have 
anything to give her, it was as much — 
indeed more than they could do to keep 
themselves, for, as Mrs. Temple frankly 
confessed — and here undoubtedly she 
spoke the truth—she was no manager, 
she had not been brought up as one, had 
never been taught to look at each penny 
before it was spent, and therefore could 
not do so now. 

So with what — under ordinarily good 
management — might have served for a 
very sufficient living, the house was al- 
ways in confusion and disorder: children 
— the young Spencers — who, first under 
pretext of a visit, prolonged their stay 
until they were left altogether there, run- 
ning all over the house; dogs in every 
room ; pets of all descriptions everywhere. 
The family came and went as they liked, 
each individual doing what he or she 
pleased. 

There was a schoolroom virtually allot- 
ted to the Spencers and the youngest 
daughter, Dora, between whom and 
Georgy a gap of some years came. 

In her growing up, Georgy Temple had 
had for a companion the late squire’s 
nephew, Jack Dorian, the two in short 
had emulated each other, both pupils of 
the rector, at whose heels they constantly 
ran. Asa boy, Jack invariably spent his 
holidays with the Temples; and it grad- 
ually unfolded itself to Mrs. Temple that 
the glory and honor of the family would 
be greatly restored if these two ever be- 
came one.’ The wish added to the inter- 
est she felt in Jack’s favor —she cared 
for the boy on his own account, and in 
the general ways of life was by no means 
a schemer; but should the rector die, how 
little there would be to maintain them! 
and Georgy married to Jack, what more 
natural than to shift the burden of the 
younger children on to the shoulders of 
their sister —the Manor House was large 
enough to take them; the means, com- 
pared to what she had now, seemed ample. 

So far then it was decided, there re- 
mained but one obstacle — the squire 
might marry; against that he must be 
guarded. So as long as Mr. Chandos 
lived Mrs. Temple continued to be, on 
that subject, his nettle. By reminding 
him of his age, the dangers at his time 
of life of changing his condition, she 





strengthened his resolves, and they sel- 
dom separated from a /éfe-a téte without 
his declaring to himself that could he but 
meet the exact person he wanted, if it was 
only to spite that woman, he would marry 
to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHEN Christopher and Robin arrived 
at Wadpole Station, they found the car- 
riage awaiting them, but not Mr. Blunt; 
he was deterred from coming, his man 
said, by a threatening of gout, from a bad 
attack of which he had but recently re- 
covered. Unable during his son’s ab- 
sence to endure the tedium of home, Mr. 
Blunt had spent most of his time in Lon- 
don in the —- of those few choice 
companions, who, for the sake of what 
they got by knowing him, listened to his 
bragging, and didn’t mind his bluster. 

Kept temperate and sober during his 
working life by a will which was strong 
enough to overcome desire, Mr. Blunt 
considered that he had earned the right 
to self-indulgence, and he acted accord- 
ingly, the habit of excess growing on him 
as he grew older. In presence of his son, 
and within eye-reach of neighbors whose 
lives were given up to the god respecta- 
bility, Mr. Blunt felt compelled to put a 
restraint on his actions, eat of the dishes 
set before him, drink wine only in the 
measure that was good for him. Sud- 
denly this strain would prove too great; 
he would one morning invent some busi- 
ness which necessitated a few days’ ab- 
sence, and at the end of a week perhaps 
he would return and take up again the 
daily life of dull routine. But Christo- 
pher absent —the house partly shut up 
— there was no necessity for coming 
back, and from a little before Christmas 
up to this present week in April, Mr. 
Blunt had been away living a life — ac- 
cording to the people he spent it among 
— by which every day he drove into his 
coffin a fresh nail. His continued de- 
bauch, for it had degenerated into little 
else, had at length pulled him up short by 
avery sharp attack of gout, from which 
he was only just recovered when he ar- 
rived at Wadpole. 

With an impatience under pain, which 
he felt a man so prosperous ought not to 
be called upon to bear, and a nervous 
dread of death whenever he was ill, Mr. 
Blunt had a superstitious aversion to 
mourning, which Christopher conveying 
to Robin as delicately as he could, she 
had so far given in to his scruples as to 
lay aside all crape, and consent to appear 
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in black or in white as occasion might call 
for. 

“ That is the Manor — Mr. Chandos’s 
place, Robin —there, where that clump 
of trees is — high up — do you see?” 

Christopher was not sorry to have 
Robin to himself for this drive from the 
station, he wanted to be the first to point 
out the features of her new home — ¢heir 
home as it was now to be. 

“What, on what looks like a hill, do 
you mean?” 

“ Yes; behind there, hidden from us, is 
the house; the ground slopes down from 
that into what is almost a wood, the right 
to which he has taken from my father, I 
hear.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t very nice, is it? 
He’s a new squire, too, isn’t he, since you 
went away?” 

Christopher had beguiled many an hour 
by picturing the place to which he was 
going to take her, and now that Robin had 
reached there she felt proud to air her 
knowledge and show him that his pains 
had not been thrown away. 

The spread of her young affections lay 
all dressed, and like the fieids by which 
they were passing, ready to receive the 
good seed of each new domestic tie. The 
house which they were nearing was to be 
her home, the old man awaiting them an- 
other father, the neighbors who would call 
she would make friends of. 

“Oh! see, Christopher, how nice they 
look!” 

The lodge gates were thrown open; 
clustered around them were the keeper’s 
rosy children. Robin returned their salu- 
tations by touching her lips with the tips 
of her fingers; and the woman, looking 
after her with open-eyed admiration, for 
there was something very childlike and 
foreign in the movement she had made, 
said, ‘ Pretty young creature, I wonder 
what th’ole brute up there’ll say to her.” 

The same thought was filling Christo- 
pher’s mind, causing his heart to flutter 
with sickening anxiety ; he so hoped his 
father would speak kindly, say what he 
ought to her; and at the bare supposition 
of her being wounded creeping in, he was 
amazed at the rush of indignation which 
followed. 

Looking up, his eyes met hers, and the 
sight of her fair young face vanquished 
his fears. Who could look at her and not 
love her? and Robin now was looking 
very fair — time had restored her strength, 
care and good living had brought back a 
healthy color to her cheeks, and Christo- 
pher’s generosity enabled her to indulge 





her taste so that her dress was in every 
way becoming. 

Already she had carried by storm the 
admiration of the servants ; most of whom 
had assembled in the hall and there stood 
watching her, as she hurried up the stairs 
after Christopher, to be taken by him into 
the presence of his father. Mr. Blunt 
had not thought it necessary to leave the 
room in which he sat, to come down stairs. 
A tribute to Robin was paid by the but- 
ler, who felt the omission, and tendered 
his master’s gout as an apology. 

“So here you are back again at last! 
Well! oh! this is Robin, is it, the wife 
you’ve brought back with you?” 

It was not surliness, but a want of 
breeding which embarrassed Mr. Blunt at 
this moment, and prevented him speaking 
more graciously. He had all the desire 
then to welcome Robin, and when she, 
stretching out her hands, offered to kiss 
him on both cheeks, saying, “Uncle, 
thank you for all your kindness; I hope 
you'll like me,” he kissed her heartily. 

“]’m sure I shall,” he said, “‘ my dear, 
if you’re only half as good as you’re good- 
looking. I shall be very fond of you, 
you'll see, and make Christopher there 
jealous, I shouldn’t wonder. Why, he’s 
already twice the fellow he used to be — 
never saw anybody pick up so in my life; 
and what d’ye think o’ me, eh?” 

Robin got a little red. ‘“ You are not 
at all like Christopher,” she said hesitat- 
ingly. 

The answer did not displease Mr. 
Blunt. Of a robust stature, with florid 
face, dark, sharp eyes, hair which though 
grizzled was thick, and whiskers not alto- 
gether gray, he was very well satisfied 
with his appearance, considered he car- 
ried his age well, and thoroughly believed 
those who told him he didn’t look a day 
older now than he did twenty years ago. 

“Well, no; I s’pose not; can’t give 
everything to your children, can ye?” 

“Oh, but I like Christopher as he is; I 
don’t want him altered.” 

“ That’s as it should be, take things as 
oe find em, a very good motto. Only 

et him go on putting flesh upon his bones 
as he’s done the last few months, and 
we'll put up with tle rest, and the chil- 
dren can take after their mother, eh?” 

What did he mean? Something funny, 
though what, Robin did not understand 
— for he chuckled and laughed and winked 
his eye to Christopher, who either failed 
like her to see the joke, or declined alto- 
gether to accept it. 

“Which of the rooms has been made 
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ready for us, father?” he asked; and the 
tone of the question displeased the old 
man. 

“ Oh, the one at the end of the passage. 
I’ve given you the pick,” he said a little 
huffily. “ It’s the best room in the house” 
—he seemed to address Robin — “ bar- 
ring mine. I don’t turn out, you know, 
for anybody.” 

* of course not.” Robin was hasty to 
accept what she presumed was intended 
as anapology. ‘“ We should be very sorry 
for you to think of that on our account.” 

“Well, you see, I’m master here” — 
Mr. Blunt felt there was nothing like hit- 
ting the nail on the head at the right time 
— “I’ve always been, and I always mean 
to be.” 

“ But, certainly. Christopher prepared 
me to consider you that.” 

“All right then,” he said, intercepting 
his son’s reply. ‘So long as that is un- 
derstood I shall be very pleased to look 
on you as missis.” 

“ And I shall be very pleased to act as 
such, as long as you wish me to.” 

“ That'll be solong as you behave your- 
self then” — and the old man laughed 
good-humoredly. “Promise to keep it 
up, and I won’t bring no mother-in-law to 
worry you.” 

Christopher was standing by the door 
waiting. Robin got up and followed him. 
His heart felt heavy. Certainly his father 
had never before seemed to him so vul- 
gar. What must she think of him? How 
did he strike her? Oppressed by his 
doubts, he put his arms round her—a 
rare event, for Christopher was very chary 
of thrusting forward his affection. He 
had a very just calculation of how they 
stood one in regard to the other, and even 
feared lest he might frighten away the 
new-fledged love he thought he saw hov- 
ering near. 

“ Robin” — the words of sweet caress 
which lovers use had been chilled in 
Christopher’s speech, and he could not 
use them now, “I hope you will be happy 
here now you have come.” 

“But I must be happy. This is our 
home. We cannot go away.” 

Ah, there lay the sting! Christopher 
had never asked, never wanted anything 
beyond having his wants supplied, and 
the money —always more than he had 
needed —that his father gave him. His 
continual weak health had prevented him 
from even desiring an occupation, for 
which, from Mr. Blunt’s affluent means, 
he was well aware there was no occasion. 
But marriage seemed to have effected a 
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revolution in his position. It was no 
longer fitting that a man with a wife should 
be dependent —himself and her — for 
every penny. He had not felt the gall 
while away; already it was beginning to 
chafe him sorely. 

“ Oh, but it will be all right.” She saw 
he looked troubled. “I shall soon get 
accustomed to everything; do not fear for 
me.” 

“ My father is a little — well, old people 
are sometimes ——” 

Poor Christopher; he did not know 
what to say. 

“Yes, I know; but don’t let that worry 
you. I shall get used to him. I did not 
expect to find him what you are. There 
can’t, you know, be two such Christophers 
to spoil me ” — and she lifted up her face 
for him to kiss her. 

“Am I right,” he said, “is it true what 
I sometimes think, that you are getting 
by degrees to care a little for me?” 

“A little!”»— she had begun to speak 
in jest. Suddenly her face turned very 
grave, and fixing on him her eyes she 
said, “I know it is not yet what you want, 
but all the love I had left in my heart I 
have given to you.” 

And Robin spoke the truth. At that 
moment she had forgotten Jack, and was 
only thinking of her father. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

NEARLY a week had gone by since 
Robin’s arrival at Wadpole, during which 
time, unacknowledged by himself, Mr. 
Blunt continued to play company. 

Always proud to exhibit his posses- 
sions, he felt a twofold satisfaction in 
displaying them to the daughter of his 
ancient enemy, who on her part entirely 
disarmed all ill-feeling by her outspoken 
admiration of everything she saw. 

Delighted to have some one to talk to 
who seemed always pleased to listen to 
him, Mr. Blunt did not spare Robin his 
society. Together, the morning was 
passed in going round the garden, through 
the greenhouses, over the stables. She 
had to listen to the individual cost of 
everything, and the expense entailed by 
keeping such an establishment in proper 
order. 

For the afternoon there was an invita- 
tion to a solemn drive. That over, the 
evening was taken up by a lengthened-out 
dinner, after which Mr. Blunt, rendered 
more than usually gallant by reason of 
the wine he had taken, volunteered to 
teach Robin cribbage. It was the only 
game of cards he cared for, he said, and 
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as soon as she had learnt it, they would 
be able to play every evening. Until after 
the bride had been seen at church — and 
Sunday had not yet come round —it was 
not probable that any one would call upon 
her, and Mr. Blunt decided that to go out 
walking beyond the grounds would not be 
considered etiquette, besides which it 
would be running the risk of chance intro- 
ductions which might be made a pretext 
for not coming to the house. 

Since the marriage many who before 
had passed him by, with but a stiff recog- 
nition, had stopped to inquire about 
Christopher; they had expressed an in- 
terest in his happiness, and sympathy 
with the young wite, whose father had died 
on her wedding day. 

Mr. Blunt had been ready with his own 
version of the tragedy, toned down by 
him to a respectable occurrence which 
might happen in any well-connected fam- 
ily. He did not want inquiries made 
about Mr. Veriker, and he purposely kept 
back the notice of his death, which Chris- 
topher had suggested he should send to 
the Ziimes newspaper. 

Even a ramble in the grounds was not 
viewed by Mr. Blunt with favor. 

“] think 1’d keep myself pretty much to 
the house,” he said, “at least till after 
Sunday,” and when Robin pleaded the 
want of air, he proposed another round of 
the gardens together. 

Wearied beyond anything she had ever 
dreamed of in her life; with no one to 
speak to but Christopher, never a volu- 
ble companion, and this terrible old man 
calling on her for admiration from morn- 
ing until night, — alas, poor Robin! 

hom was there to turn to? Not 
Christopher, a sense of delicacy forbade 
her speaking to him about his father — 
besides Christopher was so supremely 
happy. He loved Wadpole; the quiet 
country life was suited to his tastes, and 
now that Robin was there he had noth- 
ing left to desire. The utter absence of 
all refinement in Mr. Blunt, his vulgar- 
ity in speech and manner, although at 
times more distressing to his son than 
to any other creature, Christopher had 
become accustomed to, and therefore suf- 
fered from no shock such as that felt by 
Robin. True it was that, filled with anx- 
iety to know what she would think of his 
father, the first day or so had been very 
trying ; but since then, seeing the old man 
more attentive than he had ever before 
known him, and Robin listening, smiling, 
and good-humored, the good fellow had re- 
joiced, thinking how well they were get- 








tingon. Hehad said soto Robin, remind- 
ing her that he always told her she would 
find out the way to manage his father. 

“T dare say it will be different when I 
come to know the people round,” the 
poor child thought, trying to administer 
some comfort to herself; “that Miss 
Temple we met riding, I feel as if 1 should 
like her.” 

“ Christopher,” she asked aloud, “ what 
is the.name of the Miss Temple we 
pasees yesterday, when we were out driv- 
ing?’ 

“Miss Georgy Temple,” said Christo- 
pher absently. His thoughts were fixed 
on a proposition he had made that his 
father should allow him a certain sum a 
year. 

“ Do you think she is likely to call upon 
us soon?” 

“Very soon, I should say: the rector 
has always seemed disposed to be friendly, 
and through Cameron | got rather to know 
Miss Georgy.” 

“Uncle” —she would not call him fa- 
ther ; he did not like her saying Mr. Blunt 
— “says all the people will come next 
week; do you think so?” 

“ Most likely, and for that reason I am 
proposing to run up to London to-morrow 
with father.” 

“Oh, do!” The words were out be- 
fore Robin knew she had said them; the 
thought of a day alone seemed to lift a 
ton’s weight from off her. 

“Itis only a matter of business that I 
should like to see in train to be settled, that 
makes me wish to go. I was hesitating 
from the fear that you might be dull per- 
haps.” 

Christopher spoke —so Robin thought 
— as if he was a little hurt by her. 

“No; I am sure to find something to 
do, and it is much better you should go 
now, than be away next week, you know.” 

“ That is what father said — but I don’t 
know — perhaps it is best, though; when 
next week came I should be just as 
unwilling to go as now. I shall never 
want to leave your side, Robin —if you 
want to get rid of me you'll have to send 
me away.” 

She made a faint smile do duty for 
words. Why could she not feel like that ? 
she wanted to, instead of which her heart 
seemed like a feather at the bare possi- 
— of being left for a day free—a 
whole day without Christopher or his fa- 
ther. 

That evening, later, the plan being ar- 
ranged and the time of departure settled 
on, Mr. Blunt, when giving orders, said, — 
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“ About you, Robin — what'll you do to- 
morrow? I suppose you'll want some- 
thing to take you out?” 

“ No, I sha’n’t ; don’t order any carriage 
for me.” 

She was only too thankful of the re- 
prieve. 

“] shall stay at home, I have heaps of 

_ things to amuse me here, while you are 
gone.” 

Mr. Blunt looked his satisfaction; he 
felt sure this act of self-denial was made 
in obedience to his wishes. 

“You'll come to the station with us?” 
Christopher said. 

Robin shook her head. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Blunt decisively, 
“she’s much better at home, as she says, 
and I sha’n’t forget her. You'll see,” 
and as he spoke he looked smilingly at 
Robin. “I'll bring you back something 
from London that’ll pay you for us being 
away.” 


So on the morrow —a heaven-born day, 
all nature awake and rejoicing — in, the 
morning, to catch the eleven o'clock train, 
the father and son set off to drive to the 
station. From the terrace which fronted 
the house Robin watched them down the 
avenue, at the end of which Christopher 
turned and waved good-bye to her, then 
out through the lodge gates they went and 
were lost to sight. 

Half-way along the road leading to the 
town, they overtook Miss Georgy Temple 
riding, walking her horse so as to keep 
pace with the new squire, who, as they 
had been told, had returned to Wadpole 
a couple of days before. 

Turning to see what it was coming be- 
hind them, the two separated so that the 
carriage might pass between, and as it 
did so, Miss Georgy bade them a friendly 
“ Good-morning,” adding, “ Glad to see 
you back, Mr. Christopher.” 

The two Blunts raised their hats, the 
squire, who had fallen back a pace, af- 
fected not to be looking at them. 

“I say, Jack, you'll have to know those 
people.” ‘They had again joined com- 
pany. ‘“ You need not make old Blunt a 
bosom friend, but you can afford to be 
civil to them in a way.” 

‘“*T don’t see for what reason.” 

“Well, one reason is the son, he’s a 
very good fellow.” 

* He’s got a beast for a father.” 

“ Never mind; as a makeweight he’s 
got a beauty for a wife —she is indeed: 
I caught a look at her passing on Thurs- 
day, and she’s sweetly pretty. Oh yes, 





you may grin, my dear fellow, but wait 
until you see her.’ 

“That won’t be just now then: I’m off 
on Saturday.” 

“ Not really.” ° 

“Yes, really; I only came down to say 
good-bye to you.” 

‘Shall you be gone long?” 

Miss Georgy turned her eyes on the 
squire fixedly. 

“That depends,” he said looking 
straight at her, answering her gaze. 

“Hum! I’m not generally a bit curious, 
Jack, but I should like to know what is 
taking you abroad.” 

“Should you?” He was smiling mean- 
ingly. “Well, I dare say, some day you 
will see the object I have for going.” 

“T believe I know; I’m almost certain 
that I have guessed right.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Well, shall I tell you what I think?” 

“ You may.” 

** Will you tell me if it’s true?” 

“I don’t promise that.” 

“Isn’t the Manor going to have a mis- 
tress at last?” 

“*When the master marries, I suppose 
it will.” 

“And isn’t the master going away to 
get married, eh?” 

“Let me see, this is the way I am going 
back. Good-bye, Georgy. Your mother 
has asked me to dine with you; 2 ce soir. 
Farewell.” 

But she would not let go the hand he 
had given her. 

“ Haven’t I guessed right?” she said. 
“ Tell me.” 

“Tell you what? I'll tell you this, if 
you don’t take care you'll get hanged for 
a witch.” 

“Didn’t I say so?” she said trium- 
phantly, but Jack had jumped over the 
stile, and Georgy, touching up her horse, 
rode away saying to herself, “ So that’s 
what is taking you back, is it? I heard 
you telling papa it was some business 
you had left unfinished when you came 
away.” And Jack, looking back after he 
had gone on some distance, paused for 
a moment, divided between regret that 
he had said so much and the wish to say 
more. 

Somehow, he was so full of Robin that 
day: whichever way his thoughts strayed 
they always led to her. The soft air, the 
bright sun, the cloudless sky, had each 
its influence. He had walked to where a 
dip in the road led two ways; there were 
a few trifling matters to be settled with 
his agent, and he turned his face towards 
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Wadpole, took a few steps in that direc- 
tion, and then whirled round. 

“1 should like to look at the old wood 
again,” he said, “I haven’t been there 
since I came back. It was such a haunt 
of mine when I was a boy,” and he 
hummed to himself a favorite tune as he 
went; and thinking still of Robin, her 
spirit seemed to bear him company on 
the way. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SCOTCH FUNERALS. 


THE way in which people often talk of 
the old style of Scotch funerals would 
lead strangers to conclude that an uni- 
form fashion had prevailed over the whole 
country. But the fact is that, except that 
grief was everywhere held to be “ dry,” 
the modus operandi of the funeral differed 
widely in different districts. In some 
country places, about Loch Lomond side, 
for example, every man who heard of a 
death made it a point to attend the funeral. 
When a Sabbath intervened between 
death and burial, then the proposed time 
of interment was intimated “in the church- 
yard between the preachings;” while, if 
the deceased happened to be a person of 
some consideration in the locality, the 
beadle was sent round the houses to warn 
all and sundry of the time and place of 
the funeral. In the north end of the 
island of Arran, at the period of my last 
visit, not long ago, when a death occurred, 
a messenger was despatched to every 
house within seven miles to intimate the 
death and the time when it was proposed 
to bury. The messenger was not sup- 
posed to invite the people to the funeral, 
only to warn them of it, invitation being 
regarded as superfluous. It is quite pos- 
sible that an excuse for much of the 
drinking at funerals was found in the cir- 
cumstance that the coffin had often to be 
carried a very long distance, thus entail- 
ing a good deal of exertion on the part of 
the attendants. Carriages and hearses 
were not to be had in country districts, 
and tive coffin had to be borne along the 
road on “spokes,” and thus, where the 
way was long and the bearers few, the 
burden was often a heavy one. In other 
cases where no such excuse for a supply 
of stimulants existed the exampk: set 
was followed from the feeling of pride. 
“ Folks liked to be decent like their neigh- 
bors.” 

At Luss the fashion was to serve out 
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no liquor at the house from which the 
funeral “lifted.” The primary purpose 
for which the company was met was rec- 
ognized as being to get the body to the 
churchyard and buried there. The grave- 
yard was, however, a long distance from 
the village, and the burial over, the com- 
pany adjourned to the neighboring “stage 
hoose” for refreshments, which, forty 
years ago, always took the following 
shape. First a glass of whiskey was 
handed round, accompanied by loaf esad 
oat-cake, and cheese. When that had 
been discussed, a glass of rum and a 
farthing “cappit” biscuit for each mourner 
followed. This again was succeeded bya 
glass of wine and a sponge, or funeral, 
biscuit. It was a matter of compulsion, 
almost, for each person to take off his 
glass each round, and many persons still 
living remember with a shudder their ex- 
perience on such occasions. But even 
this fashion was mild compared with the 
generation immediately preceding, when 
every guest had to swallow three glasses 
of each of the kinds of drink. The scan- 
dals to which this immoderate drinking 
led can be well enough conceived; and 
the lairds of Colquhoun, shocked at some 
stories that came to their ears, offered to 
provide a hearse at their own expense for 
all interments, to take away the excuse 
forso much indulgence; but the proposed 
innovation was resisted for many years. 
On one occasion a party was returning 
after the funeral and subsequent refresh- 
ment, and some kind friend had lent them 
a cart to ride home in. A discussion on 
some point, whether political o1 religious 
I cannot say, arose, the result being that 
those who adopted the one side of the 
question refused to ride in the same cart 
with their opponents, and the weaker side 
was consequently “disrupted” into the 
road and had to walk the remainder of the 
journey. The custom of not supplying 
drink to the mourners till the burial was 
completed was one which might have 
been imitated with advantage elsewhere. 
On the south bank of the Clyde it did not 
prevail. Some of the inhabitants of the 
district through which the Greenock 
branch of the Caledonian Railway now 
runs, had their family “ lair” or burying- 
place in the graveyard of a village over 
the hills nearer Ayrshire. Whether it 
was usual to give a dram before starting 
or no, a supply was invariably furnished 
to help the party on the road. At a 
funeral which took place quite within 
living memory the rests had been fre- 
quent on the road, as had also been the 
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applications to the pocket-pistols, and at 
last the party deployed into the church- 
yard without the coffin. Of course there 
was great consternation, followed by a 
general retracing of steps, and at last 
they discovered the object of their search 
lying by the roadside at one of the points 
where they had halted to rest and refresh. 
Fifty years ago, when Bridgeton and 
Calton were not so closely connected with 
Glasgow as they are now, while the habit 
of inviting people to funerals had crept in 
but the circle to which the invitations were 
confined was not nearly so circumscribed 
as has since become the fashion, the great 
day for interments was Sabbath, and every 
Sunday the churchyards in Clyne Street 
and John Street presented a scene of un- 
usual bustle. Of course Sunday was a 
very convenient day for poor people, as it 
saved them from losing a day’s work, but 
the practice of delaying burials till Sun- 
day was carried to such a pitch as to cre- 
ate a perfect nuisance in the vicinity of 
the churchyards, and the authorities in- 
terfered and discouraged it to the extent 
of their power. A big funeral cortége 
was still looked upon as a most desirable 
thing, and everybody who was asked 
endeavored to attend. It was quite a 
common thing for a man to attend three 
funerals of different persons in no way 
related to him on the same day; and in 
fixing the hour for burial care was taken 
to suit the convenience of those who 
might have other funerals to assist at on 
the same day. The daughter of a weaver, 
who died in Bridgeton half a century ago, 
told me that there were seventy-two per- 
sons invited to her father’s funeral, and 
her mother was exceedingly proud that of 
this large number only one failed to re- 
spend, and he was prevented from coming 
by his foot being so much suppurated 
that he could not get on his shoe. The 
custom in Bridgeton was to give each 
mourner a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
and it was often furnished to a large com- 
pany by families the children of which 
would next day be crying for bread. 
Besides suiting the convenience of 
mourners who had to attend more than 
one funeral, there was another reason for 
having funerals falling on the same day 
arranged for different hours. Over the 
coffin, as it was carried to the grave, it 
was de rigueur to have a black velvet pall, 
called in Scottish parlance a mortcloth. 
There were no undertakers at the period 
to whom application could be made for 
the loan of the necessary covering, but 


the district had formed itself into a 





“Mortcloth Society,” the members of 
which paid a small subscription annually, 
by means of which the office-bearers were 
pA to keep a decent pall always on hand 
for the use of the members, which was 
taken from one funeral to another as it 
was required. 

Everybody knows,that there is no ser- 
vice at the grave in Scotland, although 
the clergyman under whom the deceased 
“sat” is often, indeed usually, present. 
The hats of those in attendance may be 
taken off the moment after they have low- 
ered the coffin into the grave just for an 
instant, but even this is not always the 
case. This habit of dispensing with reli- 
gious exercises had its origin, no doubt, 
in the Scotch horror of doing anything 
that might give a color to the charge of 
following the Roman Catholic fashion of 
praying for the dead. The reading of a 
chapter of the Bible and a short prayer in 
the house before the cor/ége sets out for 
the churchyard is the sole religious ser- 
vice, and the preliminaries to this are 
sometimes of a kind to raise the idea that 
care is taken to disconnect it from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the occasion. 

Twenty years ago I was at a funeral in 
the country, at which the minister and his 
colleague of the church to which the de- 
ceased belonged attended. After the 
company had assembled, some decanters 
of wine and a tray with cake were brought 
in and set upon the table. The daughter 
of the deceased, herself a clergyman’s 
wife, then suggested that the senior min- 
ister should “ask a blessing”! This 
request served as an excuse for a long 
prayer appropriate to the circumstances 
of the occasion which had brought us to- 
gether, and after it was over cake and 
wine were handed round. Then arequest 
was made that the junior clergyman should 
“return thanks,” and he readily enough 
indulged in a prayer, in which he gathered 
up the fragments suitable to the circum- 
stances which his colleague had omitted, 
and that was the whole religious service 
— simply a grace before and after meat. 

That terrible scourge, the cholera, 
which visited the country in 1832, gave a 
fatal blow to the bacchanalian orgies with 
which it had been the fashion to celebrate 
funerals in Port Glasgow. Men were 
willing enough to pay the last possible 
mark of respect to the dead, but naturally 
took every precaution to avoid exposing 
themselves to unnecessary risk. 5o, in- 
stead of meeting in the house, as had been 
the custom, they simply gathered in the 
street before the door, and followed the 
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hearse to the place of burial. The old 
Port Glasgow gentleman who is my in- 
formant would not enter into particulars 
anent the proceedings prior to that date; 
but he made the significant remark that 
while the new fashion only involved the 
loss of an hour, under the old system at- 
tendance at a funeral meant the loss of a 
whole day. 

I have already referred to what was 
called the “funeral biscuit,” which was 
seldom eaten by such of the male mourn- 
ers as had young folks at home. My 
grandfather, who resided in a small burgh 
in Renfrewshire, always had one or two of 
his grandchildren awaiting his return from 
any burial he attended, who were not often 
disappointed in seeing the coveted morsel 
produced from his pocket and having it 
shared among them. But this biscuit de- 
serves mention for another reason. Right 
on top of it, in the centre, was placed a 
piece of dark-colored orange-peel, and it is 
just possible that its presence was the 
perpetuation of a symbol used at old 
heathen rites. Quite within living mem- 
ory it was also customary to put a black 
mark on some of the oat-cakes served 
along with whiskey in public-houses in 
Rutherglen, near Glasgow. Few, if any, 
of those who observed this custom in bak- 
ing the cakes latterly, could have the least 
notion of what their action implied; but 
its origin may be traced to the old heath- 
en practice at the feasts of Baal of giving 
bread with a black mark upon it to those 
unhappy persons who were selected as 
victims to be sacrificed. It is possible 
that the bit of dark orange-peel upon the 
light sponge biscuit is just a more modi- 
fied perpetuation of the same superstitious 
observance as was handed down through 
the oat-cakes of the Rutherglen publi- 
cans. A more prosaic explanation, no 
doubt, occurred to the man in Aryshire, 
when he for the first time attended a 
funeral where the biscuit with the orange- 
peel was served. Orange-peel was a new 
experience to him, and when the tough 
substance got entangled in his teeth he 
dislodged it and threw it away, wondering, 
with an expletive more forcible than rev- 
erential, “what induced people to put 
‘ham rinds’ into their biscuits”! 

When an invitation is being given ver- 
bally to a funeral in Scotland, the person 
invited usually asks, ** When do you lift?” 
meaning “ At what hour is the funeral to 
take place?*’ The manner of conveying 
the coffin from the house to the place of 
interment, still followed in Eaglesham, a 
village in the south of Renfrewshire, 





abundantly explains this phrase. As can 
be well enough understood, hearses and 
coaches are institutions belonging to 
towns and cities, not to villages. In the 
latter the coffin is borne to the grave on 
three poles, which are passed under it, 
long enough to leave a sufficient portion 
for two men to grasp on either side. Of 
course it is impossible to place these 
“spokes ” in position in the house, so a 
couple of stools are brought out to the 
street, the coffin is placed upon them, and 
when the cortége is ready to go the spokes 
are passed under, the coffin is “ lifted,” 
and the procession moves off. 

Though Eaglesham is not ten miles 
distant from Glasgow, the old fashion of 
warning everybody to the funeral is still 
followed, and as the houses generally are 
small, the company often enough meets 
inthe church. Even in the sacred edifice, 
after the performance of short religious 
exercises, a tray with giasses on it is oc- 
casionally brought in, and a supply of 
liquor served out to all who care to par- 
take of it. In this village it is also the 
custom for the entire company to wait in 
the churchyard till the burial has been 
quite completed, Eaglesham in this re- 
spect presenting a favorable contrast to 
other places, where only one or two of the 
nearer relatives are left to see the sexton 
complete his work. The last shovelful of 
earth having been put in, the chief mourn- 
er gets up on a stone, and, taking off his 
hat, says in a loud voice, ‘Gentlemen, I 
thank you for your company,” which is 
the signal to disperse. 

I feel persuaded that it is one of the 
“things not generally known ” that “ wak- 
ing” the dead has been practised in one 
of the northern counties of Scotland from 
time immemorial, and is still in vogue 
there. When a death occurs in Glen 
Urquhart, the survivors in the household 
are never suffered to be alone with their 
dead tillthe day of the funeral. The body 
is not coffined till the day of interment, for 
the simple reason that the coffin has to be 
made by the village joiner after death 
takes place. A house with a corpse in it 
becomes for the two or three days and 
nights that intervene between death and 
burial the rendezvous of all the neighbors, 
who sit and tell stories — ghost stories 
having a decided preference — ostensibly 
to keep the bereaved family from feeling 
eerie, but really for purposes of entertain- 
ment. Such gatherings differ from Irish 
“wakes” in this particular, that tobacco 
and pipes are not provided by the rela- 
tives of the deceased, each attender bring- 
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ing his own supply of these luxuries; but 
whiskey is supplied by the family in whose 
house the wake is held, and pretty freely 
dispensed. Such gatherings are hess 
resorts of blushing lasses and strapping 
lads who are courting, and are often the 
scene of more laughter than tears. The 
funerals in this locality present an impos- 
ing spectacle, often as many as a hundred 
men, decently clad in black broadcloth, 
winding in = procession through the 
valley, in the rear of the bearers who carry 
the coffin. But here again we have an 
illustration of local variations of custom; 
for though it is the habit to invite all the 
male inhabitants of the district, the next- 
door neighbor of the deceased would not 
go to the funeral without receiving a di- 
rect invitation; while over the hills, in 
the adjoining glen, no invitations are is- 
sued, but everybody is expected to attend. 
Of course where drink is supplied at the 
wake it is not withheld at the burial, and 
besides the round served out at the house 
there is another often at the churchyard. 
_ Enough drink and bread and cheese to 
supply a hundred men is no light weight, 
and where the cortége has to go a few 
miles to the place of interment, it is usual 
to send a small pony-cart, bearing the 
refreshments, after the party. A jar of 
whiskey invariably forms part of the con- 
tents of the cart, whatever may be the 
more solid portion of the refreshment 
provided. The people are Free Church 
to a man, but they are not teetotal; and 
it is nothing out of the common, after the 
grave has been filled up, to see an old 
Free Church elder standing, possibly on 
a flat tombstone, engaged in asking a 
blessing on the refreshment about to be 
partaken, with a bottle of whiskey in the 
one hand and a glass in the other. A 
gentleman resident in Glasgow, a native 
of the district, informed me that on a re- 
cent visit to Glen Urquhart he took part 
in a funeral which was very largely at- 
tended, but of all the company assembled 
round the grave he was the only one who 
refused to drink the whiskey. One man, 
however, has become an abstainer, and a 
member of his family having died, he had 
no liquor at the funeral, but provided an 
donedont supply of milk instead. This 
strict adherence to his temperance princi- 
ples gave great offence, his neighbors 
universally ascribing his conduct solely 
to meanness. For his plea of principle 
they had nothing but scorn. “ Principle 
had nothing, and could have nothing, to 
do with it,” they asserted. “The minis- 





ter had no scruple in taking off his dram, 
and was fe going to set himself up as 
better than the minister?” So wide- 
spread was the discontent that it is doubt- 
ful if as numerous a party will gather the 
next time an interment takes place from 
his house. Indeed, at a funeral which 
took place in the north of Argyllshire, 
some time ago, a feeling akin to this was 
openly expressed. The deceased, if not 
a member of the minister’s family, was at 
least one of his household, and an extra 
large company had assembled; the pa- 
rishioners coming from the remotest cor- 
ners of the parish out of respect for their 
clergyman. The hour of interment ar- 
rived, the short religious exercises were 
gone through, and the coffin was lifted by 
the bearers; but still there was no sign 
of anything in the shape of refreshment, 
and, in anything but an agreeable frame 
of mind, the numerous party ranged them- 
selves in procession and proceeded to- 
wards the burial-ground. On the way 
confidential communications passed be- 
tween the mourners, which took the form 
of such ejaculations as “ Horrid mean!” 
““Wish I had never come a step;” and 
others of alike nature. But in the church- 
yard disappointment gave place to expec- 
tation, in consequence of an invitation to 
all present to return to the manse for re- 
freshment. Inthe manse there is little 
cause to doubt that satisfaction followed 
upon expectation. What the nature of 
the refreshment might be was not stated; 
but a good guess may be hazarded from 
the fact that few of the mourners reached 
home that night. A sharp shower of 
snow fell in the afternoon and evening; 
and at night the white country roads pre- 
sented curious spectacles of uncouth fig- 
ures, clad in black, bobbing up and down, 
sometimes struggling along for a short 
distance in zigzag fashion, but in most 
cases resolving themselves at last into a 
snoring black heap in the ditch. 

Such instances of indecent excess 
make it a matter of thankfulness that the 
custom, which is almost universal now in 
all large towns, of having no drink at 
funerals, is already followed in some parts 
of the country, and promises rapidly to 
obtain general favor and concurrence. 
But, while this is as it should be, it is to 
be hoped that the kindly custom which 
recognizes as an obligation the Jast mark 
of respect for the dead will long continue 
one of the marked characteristics of 
Scottish rural life. 

WILLIAM MCQUEEN. 
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: From Temple Bar. 

THE JEWS IN GERMAN LITERATURE; OR: 
WHAT GERMAN LITERATURE OWES 
THE JEWS. 


IT was our fortune last summer to 
spend many months in a beautiful and 
romantic part of north Germany, that an- 
cient and historic Thuringia which is 
linked with some of the most moving 
pages in the world’s history — the coun- 
try of the Minnesinger, of the knight 
Tannhauser, of Elizabeth of Hungary, of 
Luther. Perhaps noother region through- 
out the vast Vaterland is so rich in asso- 
ciations. Nor are these delightful little 
cities and summer resorts scattered about 
the Thiiringerwald less interesting in 
themselves than the legends and memo- 
ries clinging to each — Weimar, Erfurt, 
Eisenach, Liebenstein, Ilmenau, Ruhla, — 
all are full of charm, the first offering 
the resources of a capital on a small scale, 
the latter, quiet, delicious retreats in the 
heart of the pine woods, where invalids 
may recover their health and all enjoy 
nature to their hearts’ content. Life is 
still simple and unartificial here. In the 
towns we can enjoy art, music, and soci- 
ety, without making large sacrifices to 
fashion. In the country, travel in the 
true sense of the word is still possible, 
and Mr. Cook and his legions will not 
find us out. 

Charming as was this life in Thuringia, 
however, especially that part of it devoted 
to the forest and holiday-making, there 
was one drawback to enjoyment. Whilst 
we found a very great amount of friend- 
liness and sociability in every holiday re- 
sort we visited, and all were crowded as 
soon as the long summer vacation began, 
there was one class entirely shut off from 
the prevailing conviviality. In those 
pleasant, homely, yet comfortable board- 
ing-houses of Thuringian watering-places, 
were German nobility and German Ge- 
lehrte, military men and their families, 
civil emfployés, rich merchants, all, for the 
time being at least, fraternizing in a man- 
ner pleasant to behold. A bow and a 
smile were sufficient to open an acquaint- 
ance, and soon people broke up into little 
knots, taking their coffee at the same 
table in the garden, making excursions in 
company, and doing in fact all that lay in 
their power to be agreeable one to an- 
other. But the Jews had no part in this 
general cordiality. No one greeted them 
at table. No one made overtures of 


friendliness tothem. Their children were 
not invited to play with other children. 
Their presence was completely ignored, 





or if they were alluded to out of hearing, 
it was with a want of kindliness and cour- 
tesy, painful in the extreme, and strangely 
out of keeping with the general holiday 
mood. 

So strong was this hostile feeling that 
one or two familiar resorts were wholly 
abandoned by Germans because of the 
number of Jews there. And unless the 
tide turns we may most probably learn 
next season that they are driven out of 
the Thuringian forest altogether. 

Such a state of things seems all the 
more incomprehensible viewed by the 
light of another German experience. 
For, just before the summer holidays be- 
gan, might be seen in the theatres of 
these classic Thuringian towns, vast audi- 
ences composed of all classes, sitting out 
the long, somewhat monotonous perform- 
ance of Lessing’s masterpiece, “ Nathan 
the Wise.” The very people who would 
scorn to salute a Jew in a place of holi- 
day resort, who would not permit their 
children to play with the children of a 
Jew, who would even avoid a favorite 
watering-place because it was frequented 
by Jews, these very people, I say, were 
listening with rapt attention, with tears 
and thunders of applause, to a dramatic 
poem, the hero of which is a Jew! 

There is nothing spectacular about 
“ Nathan the Wise,” as we allknow. As 
an.acted play we doubt if any people but 
the Germans would sit it out. But for 
poetry, for beautiful thoughts, for a lofty 
ideal of human character, “ Nathan the 
Wise” holds a place apart. Neither 
Goethe nor Schiller have given us a pro- 
tagonist of such noble type, the sublime 
philosopher, the good man and rare Chris- 
tian — who was a Jew! 

Little, however, avail the teachings of 
the great Lessing in Germany just now, 
and could the magnanimous spirit of his 
friend Moses Mendelssohn the Jew, por- 
trayed for us in “ Nathan the Wise,” re- 
visit the earth, he must surely despair of 
that future for the human race, in which 
Lessing believed and which he foreshad- 
owed. 

There is, indeed, no more painful and 
interesting problem than the critical posi- 
tion of the Jews in Germany at the pres- 
ent time. 

That Germany should be so many-sided 
in culture and yet so narrow in human 
sympathies seems incredible; above all, 
it is incredible to find such hostility shown 
to citizens of her own whose intellectual 
and spiritual gifts have added so much 
lustre to German art and literature. 
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Nowhere else in Europe do we find a 
warmer welcome accorded to foreign writ- 
ers: witness the familiarity of educated 
Germans with all that is best in English 
letters ; witness the editions of Spanish 
classics published at Leipzig. It may be 
said, taking a wide and comprehensive 
view of other nations, that the land fore- 
most in culture is just now the land of 
social and intellectual intolerance. 

The Jewish element in German litera- 
ture is indeed apt to be overlooked by 
ourselves, perhaps because until quite 
recently we had no special work on the 
subject in English appealing to popular 
taste. 

A recent writer, however (Dr. Japp on 
“German Life and Literature”), gives us 
a remarkable account of this wonderful 
pair of friends, Moses Mendelssohn the 
Jew and Lessing the poet, who idealized 
him in his masterpiece. We must believe 
that Moses Mendelssohn is portrayed in 
“ Nathan the Wise,” but this great work 
was not only indebted to a Jew for its 
hero. “There is a beautiful propriety, 
we might almost say a kind of poetic jus- 
tice, in the fact that at least indirectly we 
owe the publication of this play to a Jew,” 
writes Dr. Japp. It was a Hamburg Jew 
named Wesseling who furnished Lessing 
with the means of bringing out “ Nathan 
the Wise,” one of the noblest poems in 
the world, and certainly the noblest poetic 
plea for tolerance ever penned. 

It is evident from the story of this 
friendship of Lessing and Moses Men- 
delssohn, how deeply the Hebrew Soc- 
rates, as he has been called, influenced 
the poet. The cruel position of the Jews 
in Germany at that time, as well as the 
noble character of Moses Mendelssohn, 
impressed Lessing deeply. Just a hun- 
dred years ago Moses Mendelssohn 
wrote : * — 


Even in this so-called tolerant country I 
nevertheless live so uneasily, so cunouieted by 
true intolerance on all sides, that I must all 
day long keep my children prisoners at home 
in our silk-factory! I sometimes walk out 
with them in the evening. “ Papa,” asks one, 
“ why do the lads call us names? Why do they 
throw stones at us? What harm have we done 
to them?” “Yes,” cries another of my chil- 
dren, “they follow us in the streets and insult 
us with crying, Jews, Jews. Is it as much of a 
disgrace to be called a Jew as they seem to 
think?” What answer can I make except 


* There are plenty of learned works in German upon 
the Jewish element in German literature ; and the pop- 
ularity of ‘* Nathan the Wise,’ and Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s work ** Phaedon,”’ is testified by the fact that 
they are sold for twopence halfpenny! 





cast my eyes on the ground and say in my 
heart, Oh, fellow-men, why must it be thus? 


When Lessing asked Moses Mendels- 
sohn to visit him, the latter wrote: “ But 
will your wife like to receive me—a 
Jew?” Lessing’s wife was worthy of the 
author of “ Nathan the Wise,” and Moses 
Mendelssohn was warmly received by 
her. 

A word or two about one of the most 
spiritual-minded writers Germany pos- 
sesses. Moses Mendelssohn was eon at 
Dessau in 1729, the year also of Lessing’s 
birth, and was the son of a poor Jewish 
teacher, by name Mendel. His early life 
showed an extraordinary passion for learn- 
ing under circumstances of great difficulty 
and privation. Whilst yet a mere child 
his mind was stored with the lyric poetry 
of the Hebrews and the wisdom of the 
Talmud; and much to the dissatisfaction 
of the learned rabbis he studied German. 
There was, we must admit, if intolerance 
on the one side, prejudice on the other, as 
the following story will show :— 


In the year 1746 [wrote another Jew] I came 
to Berlin and found Moses Mendelssohn there, 
who took a great interest in me, taught me to 
read and write, and often shared with me his 
miserable allowance of bread. I was glad to 
render him any little service I could, and would 
sometimes procure him a German book. One 
day a Jewish overseer met me with one of 
these in my hand, and immediately cried out, 
“What have you there? A German book?” 
and immediately dragged me before a magis- 
trate, who ordered me to leave the city. 


Elsewhere Moses Mendelssohn speaks 
of greatly displeasing his own people by 
German books, the greater part of Ger- 
man Jews at that time recoiling from 
Christian learning and science.* One of 
Mendelssohn’s eariiest efforts was on be- 
half of a wider culture for the Jews. This 
venture in print —as might be supposed, 
a failure — was a weekly publication in 
Hebrew, called the A/oral Preacher, de- 
voted to short essays on natural history, 
notes on the Talmud, etc. 

The Moral Preacher only reached a 
second number, but in spite of attempted 
repression on both sides — Christian big- 
otry on the one, rabbinical narrowness on 
the other — Moses Mendelssohn quietly 
went on his way, mastering French, En- 
glish, Latin, Greek, music, mathemat- 
ics, philosophy, and all as much for the 
general good as for his own. He even 


* This point is strongly brought out in those power- 
ful stories ‘‘ Die Juden von Barnow,” by Franzos, just 
translated into English. 
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faithfully observed Jewish religious cer- 
emonial, but he would not hold aloof 
from exoteric culture, and it is as an apos- 
tle of exoteric culture that he exercised so 
great an influence on his own people. 
Here is Heine’s appreciation of Moses 
Mendelssohn : — 


This man, whom his contemporaries so much 
admired for nobility of soul and intellectual 
power, was the son of a poor Jewish sexton. 
Providence had moreover made him a hunch- 
back in order to teach the rabble that men are 
not to be judged by outward appearance, but 
by inner worth. As Luther conquered the 
Papacy, Mendelssohn overthrew the Talmud, 
and this by a process similar to Luther’s. He 
rejected tradition, and declared the Bible to 
be the wellspring of religion; and to give 
effect to his utterances, he translated the im- 
portant parts of it. So he destroyed Jewish 
Catholicism, for the Talmud is in fact the Ca- 
tholicism of the Jews. 


Another German writer, with less ex- 
aggeration, describes Mendelssohn’s aim 
as that of elevating and spiritualizing Ju- 
daism. Dr. Japp’s monograph, as inter- 
esting as any we have read for many a 
day, gives these and other interesting 
details as to the character of Mendels- 
sohn, and the effects he produced both 
on his own people and the intellectual 
part of Germany generally. 

In 1793 Mendelssohn met by request 
the famous Protestant preacher, Lavater. 
The pair discussed theological and reli- 
gious questions in an open, friendly spirit ; 
and Mendelssohn, ever ready to adore 
sublimity of character, expressed his great 
admiration “for the beautiful moral na- 
ture of Jesus Christ.” 

It is interesting to find how profoundly 
the liberal spirit animating English litera- 
ture impressed his mind. It is related 
that when, for the first time, he read the 
famous dictum of Locke —“I would not 
have so much as a Jew or a Mahometan 
excluded from the civil rights of the com- 
monwealth because of his religion” — he 
burst into tears, and that night could read 
no more. 

As time wore on, Mendelssohn’s life 
was rounded to completeness by a settled 
income, a congenial wife, a wide apprecia- 
tion, and two or three close friends — 
Lessing and Herder above all. His phil- 
osophical work, “ Phaedon,” brought him 
reputation, and, among other honors, his 
enrolment as a member of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. 

Worldly prosperity, and favor in high 
places, were gladly welcomed, because 
they enabled him to succor his own peo- 





ple, badly off indeed, although tolerated 
in Germany. At Posen, in 1736, two 
rabbis were killed by a furious mob; and 
so late as 1777 cruel edicts were issued in 
Saxony against them, several hundreds of 
poor Jews being ordered to quit Dresden 
with their families that year. 


Heavens ! [wrote Mendelssohn, addressing a 
letter of intercession to the officials in au- 
thority.] Where shall these unhappy crea- 
tures go with their innocent wives and help- 
less children? Where shall they find shelter 
and protection if the land in which they have 
their little all drives them out ? 


We do not learn if these outpourings 
of Mendelssohn’s generous heart had 
effect, but a few years later the intolera- 
ble position of the Jews in Germany was 
alleviated by the Toleration Act of the 
emperor Joseph II. Von Dohm’s work, 
also, on the amelioration of the civil con- 
dition of the Jews, did much good. 

There is no more beautiful literary 
friendship on record than that of the au- 
thor of “ Nathan the Wise” and the noble 
Jew who is said to have inspired the 
poem. When Lessing died, Mendelssohn 
wrote: “ He was the only man with whom 
for more than thirty years I shared ever 
thought. The death of this dear friend, 
with whom I might be said to live, has 
wounded me deeply.” For some time 
after the blow, he could not put pen to 
paper, and later, in his “ Morning Hours.” 
he inserted a touching tribute to his 
memory. Lessing, years before, in de- 
scribing his new friend to another, had 
written thus of Mendelssohn: “He is 
actually a Jew!” adding: “ His honesty 
and philosophical spirit make me regard 
him as a second Spinoza.” Mendels- 
sohn’s life, which had been one of bodily 
suffering and perpetual intellectual en- 
deavor, ended in 1785. He was in his 
fifty-seventh year. On the occasion of 
his death, a Berlin newspaper wrote that 
this piece of news would oe tears to 
many eyes. True indeed, for if the Jews 
had lost their best advocate, the world 
had lost a lovely spirit. He is described 
for us as small, weakly, and shy, but pos- 
sessed of fine black eyes and a command- 
ing brow, and ever full of cheerfulness 
and animation. His sons, on whose edu- 
cation he bestowed extraordinary care, 
were distinguished men, and one of these, 
Abraham, was the father of the great 
musician. 

Mendelssohn’s works are more suited 
to the student than the general reader, 
but one or two short extracts will be ac- 
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ceptable, we hope, to all, and will give a 
ood idea of one of the most tolerant and 
ofty-minded men produced by any sect. 

Take the following passage from the 

“ Jerusalem,” a work now forgotten : — 


The right of proscribing and banishing, 
which the State at times thinks fit to exercise, 
is directly contrary to the spirit of religion. 
Excommunicate, exclude, turn away a brother 
who wants to join me in my devotions and 
raise his heart to God with mine! Pass be- 
fore your mind’s eye all those unfortunate 
beings whom the State or religion has endeav- 
ored to amend by anathemas or threats of 
damnation, Reader, to whatever external 
church, synagogue, or mosque you may belong, 
inquire and see whether more true religion is 
not to be discovered among the crowd of 
anathematized than among the far greater 
crowd who anathematized them ! 

Anathema is either attended with civil con- 
sequences, or it is not, If it leads to civil 
hardship, the injury falls on those magnani- 
mous individuals only who consider such sacri- 
fice due to divine truth. He who has no reli- 
gion must be out of his senses if he expose 
himself to this risk for the sake of a supposi- 
titious truth. But if. the consequences of 
anathema be merely of a spiritual nature (as 
some would fain persuade themselves), they 
weigh upon those only susceptible of such 
feeling. The irreligious man laughs at anathe- 
mas and continues as obdurate as ever. 


One more short extract. It seems to 
be Nathan the Wise who is speaking : — 


In accordance with the principles of my re- 
ligion, I am not to seek to convert any one not 
born under our laws. This fever of proselytism 
which some would fain associate with the Jew- 
ish religion as an essential part of it, is never- 
theless in direct opposition to its spirit. Our 
rabbis unanimously teach that the written and 
oral laws, which together form our revealed 
religion, are binding only upon our own nation. 
We believe that all other naticns of the earth 
have been directed by God to follow the laws 
of nature, or to accept the religion of the 

atriarchs. Those who conduct their lives in 
Coston with the precepts of this religion or 
of reason, are called virtuous men of other na- 
tions and are the children of Eternal Salvation. 
Thus, you see, the religion of my fathers does 
not want to be extended. We are not to.send 
missionaries to both the Indies or to Green- 
land to proclaim our peculiar doctrines to those 
remote nations; the Jatter in particular, who, 
if we are informed rightly, observe the laws of 
nature far more strictly, alas! than we do, are 
in my own estimation a people to be envied, 

Suppose there were among my contempora- 
ries a Confucius or a Solon, [ could, in perfect 
consistence with my religious principles, love 
or admire the great man, and the extravagant 
notion would never occur to me to convert 
him, Why should I convert him? As he 


does not belong to the congregation of Jacob, 
my religious laws were not framed for him, 
whilst in moral doctrine I think we should soon 
come to an understanding. Do I think that 
there is any chance of such a man being saved ? 
Most certainly. I believe that he who leads 
mankind to virtue in this life cannot be damned 
in.that which is to come. These are the rea- 
sons which both my religion and philosophy 
have suggested to me for carefully avoiding 
religious controversy. 


Such were the teachings of a German 
Jew a hundred years ago, and such were 
the teachings of one greater than Moses 
Mendelssohn, who addressed from Cor- 
inth, in the year A.D. 58, an epistle to both 
Jews and Gentiles at Rome. 

M. B.-E. 





From The Saturday Review. 
GREAT PAUL, 


THE whole subject of bells and _bell- 
ringers, of chimes and carillons, has been 
well discussed of late. It is a question 
whether the general public views the in- 
crease of bell-ringing with enthusiasm. 
There are, say the grumblers, noises 
enough and to spare in London without 
the jangling of church bells, but it may 
be retorted that a noise or two more or 
less cannot matter much. In the com- 
parative quiet of a Belgian town the con- 
stant ringing may become wearisome, the 
more so as, owing to the system on which 
the hours and quarters are struck, it is 
not possible for a stranger to make out 
what o’clock it is, and every one of whom 
he inquires gives him a different account. 
In the silent and deserted streets of such 
old-world places as Bruges, the chimes 
seem never to cease, and are a positive 
annoyance to dyspeptic tourists. Pouli- 
nus of Nola becomes an object of loath- 
ing rather than of veneration for his fa- 
mous invention, to any one who has the 
misfortune to live very near a harsh peal; 
and it must be allowed that very few are 
so delicately harmonized as to be quite in 
tune. Fewer still are rung in correct 
time, and it may be questioned whether 
the monotonous repetition of hymn tunes, 
rung out of time, is a service of praise. 
Certainly it is the cause of considerable 
friction, to say the least, in houses not 
sufficiently remote from the sound. The 
verse inscribed on the bell of St. Mary’s 
at Oxford should be written in letters of 
gold, or some other legible character, in 
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case.” To some minds, too, there is a 
certain melancholy even in the sound of 
so-called joy bells. The passing-bell has 
in London become a thing of the past. 
Old Chauncey says of it that it is a laud- 
able course that “ when any sick person 
lay drawing on, a bell should toil to give 
notice to the neighbors that they might 
pray for the dying party.” The passing- 

ell now denotes that all is over; it was 
not till Hood’s hero was dead that “they 
ran and told the sexton, and the sexton 
toll’d the bell.” Paul Hentzner, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, reports of the English 
that “they are vastly fond of great noises 
that fill the air, such as firing of cannon, 
beating of drums, and the ringing of 
bells, so that it is common for a number 
of them that have got a glass in their 
heads to get up into some belfry and ring 
belis for hours together for the sake of 
exercise.” We may be thankful we do 
not live under such a dispensation; even 
“a glass in their heads” would not drive 
modern roughs into the belfry. Bacon 
seems to have shared the popular belief 
that “great ringing of bells in populous 
cities hath chased away thunder;” but 
Fuller judiciously observes that “ abbey 
steeples, though quilted with bells almost 
cap-a-pie, were not proof against the 
sword of God’s lightning.” There were, 
however, no bells in the great steeple of 
old St. Paul’s. A belfry was attached to 
the east end of the church, near Paul’s 
Cross and the entrance to Cheapside, and 
the four bells were hung in it which 
Henry VIII. lost to Sir Miles Partridge 
at a game of dice. That Sir Miles lived 
to be hanged was thought but the natural 
consequence of his sacrilege; and the 
whole story may be true, though the in- 
quiring mind may question Henry’s right 
to dispose of the bells, and may also 
wonder what Sir Miles could want them 
for. It can hardly be supposed that he 
hung them elsewhere; perhaps he melted 
them down; but it would be interesting 
to know their fate, for amongst them was 
the great and ancient bell by which the 
citizens were summoned from time imme- 
morial to assemble in their folkmote. It 
was upon no more formal summons that 
they came together to elect Edward or 
William or Stephen to the crown. The 
references to it in ancient records are 
innumerable, and nothing seems to have 
been able to rouse the citizens more read- 
ily than its sound. They immediately 
rushed through the market-place to their 
meeting-ground, where, assembled in the 
open air, they gave their opinions on the 





matters submitted to them from the plat- 
form, which eventually grew into the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s Cross. Their loud “ Ya! 
ya!” is noticed by contemporary writers. 
Folkmotes are things of the past in the 
London that now is; but if the new bell 
could keep the citizens in town on Sun- 
day, we might hear less of church de- 
struction. 

The journey of the great bell cast at 
Messrs. Taylors’ at Loughborough for 
St. Paul’s was safely finished before eight 
o’clock on Monday morning, but its short 
passage from the wagon on which it ar- 
rived to its place in the belfry took many 
hours. The resources of modern science 
make such a task easy, if slow; but the 
journey by road, even though the motive 
power employed was a steam-engine, has 
an old-fashioned air about it. The largest 
of the old bells of St. Paul’s was cast in 
1716 by Richard Phelps at Whitechapel, 
who has inscribed his name and the date 
on it; but the rate of its progress to the 
clock tower does not seem to have been 
noted. It is to be presumed that the new 
bell will be sounded more often than the 
old one. A few of us may have heard its 
hoarse note, but very few. The death of 
a lord mayor during his year of office has 
not occurred for more than a hundred 
years — namely, since William Beckford 
died in 1770. The last bishop for whom 
it sounded, although when he died he was 
no longer incumbent of the see of London, 
was Bishop Blomfield. The only other 
occasions on which the great bell is rung 
are the deaths and funerals of the deans 
and of members of the royal family. It 
is usually said —and the mistake is per- 
petuated by Cunningham —that this bell 
was cast from the metal of one still older, 
“Great Tom of Westminster.” But 
“Great Tom” has disappeared. After 
William III. gave it to Wren for St. 
Paul’s, it was recast, but some visitors 
trying experiments broke it by striking it 
with an iron hammer. It was not taken 
down, however, till Phelps’s new bell was 
ready to hang in its place. The great 
weight of the bell now finished will se- 
verely try the strength of the tower in 
which it is hung. Until now the chime 
of St. Paul’s contained nothing heavier 
than five tons; but the new arrival, with 
its appurtenances, weighs four times as 
much. The old bell measured six feet 
ten inches across the mouth, the new one 
measures upwards of ten feet. It is, in 
fact, nen the great bells of the world, 
being nearly twice as heavy as the largest 
at St. Peter’s in Rome, which weighs only 











about eight tons. The great bell at Mos- 
cow has never been hung, and is, in fact, 
a very useless mass of metal, if indeed it 
is not cracked; but it is believed to weigh 
upwards of one hundred and eighty tons. 
It is mounted on a kind of platform, and 
serves as a roof toa chapel, being some 
thirty feet in diameter. The largest bell 
in actual use is also at Moscow, and 
weighs, it is said, nearly a hundred and 
thirty tons. These weights complete] 

overshadow anything else in the world, 
the nearest being in China, where the 
great Pekin bell is said to weigh upwards 
of fifty tons. But in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia as aforesaid, Great 
Paul has very few rivals. The bells of 
Notre Dame in Paris, and those of Vi- 
enna and Olmiitz only exceeding it in 
actual weight of metal —that is, if they 
have been accurately measured at seven- 
teen tons. There is some doubt about 
the great twenty-four-ton bell lately cast 
for Cologne. Weight and size, however, 
are only one way of measuring a bell. 
Strength of sound is a far better criteri- 
on, and that we must look forward to 
knowing shortly. If it could be heard four 
or five miles off while on the ground at 
Loughborough, we may expect to hear it 
much further when it is properly placed 
in its steeple on the hill of St. Paul’s. 
It is, however, impossible to avoid a cer- 
tain feeling of misgiving. We all remem- 
ber how soon Big Ben, though cast with 
the choicest art, was cracked; and we 
cannot help fearing for the stability of 
the belfry. True, Wren was a builder for 
all time. He knew how to make evena 
light and airy-looking structure really 
strong, and to bind the parts together so 
that they should all support one another; 
but not only is twenty tons a tremendous 
weight to suspend in any tower, but the 
vibration caused by the ringing of sucha 
mass of metal will be very great. 

So far we have not been very fortunate 
in great bells, and it is much to be hoped 
that Great Paul will not crack. Bow bells 
will be wholly eclipsed, in noise at least, 
if not in sweetness. ‘ The bells of Lon- 
don town ” will become once more famous, 
Some future Whittington may hear them 
far away in the country, and feel himself 
stirred to action by religion, perhaps, or 
by ambition, as in the older case. We 
trust the citizens will enjoy the sound of 
their new toy, and that, as it is to be hung 
within walls, and not in the open part of 
the tower, it may not be found too loud, 
now that wood and asphalte have dead- 
ened so much of the old din of the Lon- 
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don streets. If the learned John Dra- 
bicius is correctly reported, he spent four 
hundred pages of a book on the celestial 
state to prove that the blest will be con- 
tinually employed in bell-ringing. It may 
be well, therefore, to accustom our ears 
to them; but the inhabitants of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard may find their new neighbor 
rather a nuisance, especially if Great Paul 
is rung on week-days. A few people still 
live in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and if the 
do not like bells they are to be pitied. 
Perhaps something will now be done for 
Big Ben. Public attention has been di- 
rected to the subject. It is a reproach 
to English bell-founders. If Great Paul 
survives uncracked for more than a few 
months, the possibility of making a suita- 
ble bell for the clock-tower at Westmin- 
ster will have been demonstrated. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE Duke of Edinburgh, who laid the 
first stone of the new lighthouse on the 
Eddystone rock in 1879, has now, with all 
due pomp and circumstance, lit up the 
lantern for its first burning, and the new 
beacon has finally superseded the old, 
which is darkened for good and ever. 
Smeaton’s famous tower is not, however, 
to be allowed to go to absolute ruin, or to 
disappear altogether when the rocks un- 
derneath it give way. The quaint idea of 
erecting the upper part of it on the Hoe 
is to be carried out, and one half of it is 
thus to form a permanent, if somewhat 
grotesque, memorial to the genius of the 
great engineer. Whether this tribute is 
the most fitting that could be paid, and 
whether the half-tower will not have a 
rather ludicrous appearance, it may not 
be easy to say; but certainly some tribute 
was due to the memory of the man who 
showed such marvellous skill and perse- 
verance in erecting the Eddystone light- 
house. Happily, whatever may be thought 
of the Plymouth memorial, there can be 
no doubt about the appropriateness of 
another tribute of an utterly different 
kind which his memory has just received. 
Two writers, Mr. E. Price Edwards and 
Mr. T. Williams, who have recently pub- 
lished a book on the Eddystone light- 
house (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), are to 
be congratulated on having produced their 
work at a very opportune time. In a 
small volume the former describes the 
tower which the engineer of the Trinity 
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Board has planned and raised, while the 
latter gives an abridgment of Smeaton’s 
narrative ; and both description and nar- 
rative will not improbably find readers. 
These, however, though they will find a 
good deal to interest them in the book, 
can hardly fail-to be struck at the outset 
by a curious mistake which the writers 
have made. They have reversed the nat- 
ural and obvious order which should have 
been followed. The historical part of the 
work should have been first, not second, 
as for some unaccountable reason it is 
placed. The error, however, though much 
affecting literary symmetry, is not a grave 
one, as all that the reader has to do is to 
be more logical than the authors, and to 
begin with the second part of their work, 
which consists of Mr. Williams’s abridg- 
ment of Smeaton’s narrative. As agen- 
eral rule, abridgments of famous narra- 
tives are to be severely condemned. Such 
books should be read as written by the 
authors, and not clipped and mutilated 
according to the fancies of a latter-day 
editor. Exceptions to this rule may, how- 
ever, be made in some cases, and Smea- 
ton’s book may perhaps be profitably 
shortened. He had a marvellous con- 
structive genius, and sometimes he could 
describe as well as he could design, and 
write with perspicuity and force; but 
often his literary work was as loose as 
his mechanical work was compact, and it 
must be said that his stately folio is some- 
times not a little tedious. Mr. Williams 
omits Book I., containing the disquisition 
on lighthouses, the description of the 
Eddystone rocks, and the history of Win- 
stanley and Rudyerd’s lighthouses, and 
he is right in doing so; for some of the 
matter is not now of value, and, though 
the history of the two towers is highly 
interesting, it has been repeated so often 
that every one must be acquainted with it. 
Nobody can want to hear again that mar- 
vellous tale about the man who swallowed 
molten lead. Mr. Williams, while omit- 
ting this book, has been careful not to 
excise too much in other parts of the vol- 
ume, and has carried his reverence for 
Smeaton’s text so far as to attempt to 
preserve his quaint capitals and italics. 
Although he has made the mistake of 
slightly altering the headings of some of 
the chapters, the reader need not fear 
that the original work has been unduly 
tampered with, and perhaps some who 
make their first acquaintance with Smea- 
ton in Mr. Williams’s abridgment may 
wish that he had abridged a little more. 
The great engineer thought it necessary 





in writing to give all possible information, 
stopping even to record the hesitation of 
a weak-minded mason who was not sure 
about being able to execute a large 
amount of granite work, narrating at 
length what happened at his interviews 
with the proprietors, and telling of every 
petty incident connected with the work. 
Some of this detail is rather wearisome. 
What is really interesting is his account 
of the manner in which he thought out 
the problem that had been placed before 
him, of the execution of the more difficult 
parts of the work, and of his own very 
narrow escape from death when the 
“ Neptune Buss ” was carried out to sea. 
One thing connected with the designing 
of the lighthouse as described by him is 
well worthy of notice at the present time. 
There is no need to speak of his marvel- 
lously ingenious idea of dovetailing (we 
use his own italics) the stones, as this has 
been described again and again; but 
what he states about the form of his tower 
should be recalled now that a new light- 
house has been erected. Speaking of the 
manner in which he planned the Eddy- 
stone tower Smeaton says : — 


On this occasion, the natural figure of the 
waist or bole of a large spreading Oa, pre- 
sented itself to my imagination. Let us fora 
moment consider this tree: suppose at twelve 
or fifteen feet above its base, it branches out 
in every direction, and forms a large bushy 
top, as we often observe. This top, when full 
of leaves, is subject to a very great impulse 
from the agitation of violent winds ; yet partly 
by its elasticity, and partly by the natural 
strength arising from its figure, it resists them 
all, even for ages, till the gradual decay of the 
material diminishes the coherence of the parts, 
and they suffer piecemeal by the violence ; but 
it is very rare that we hear of such a tree being 
torn up by the roots. Let us now consider its 
particular figure. Connected with its roots, 
which lie hid below ground, it rises from the 
surface thereof with a large swelling base, 
which at the height of one diameter is gener- 
ally reduced by an elegant curve, concave to 
the eye, to a diameter less by at least one-third, 
and sometimes to half of its original base. 
From thence its taper diminishing more slow, 
its sides by degrees come into a perpendicular, 
and for some height form a cylinder... . 

It is farther observable, in the insertions of 
the boughs of trees into the bole, or of the 
branches into the boughs (which is generally 
at an oblique angle), that those insertions are 
made by a swelling curve, of the same nature 
as that wherewith the tree rises out of the 
ground; and that the greatest Rake or Sweep 
of this curve, is that which fills up the obtuse 
angle ; while the acute angle is filled up with a 
much quicker curve, or sweep of a less Radius, 
I immediately rough-turned a piece of wood, 














with a small degree of tapering above; and 
leaving matter enough below, I fitted it to the 
oblique surface of a block of wood, somewhat 
resembling the sloping surface of the Edystone 
Rock; and soon found, that by reconciling 
Curves, 1 could adapt every. part of the base 
upon the rock to the regularly turned tapering 
body, and so as to make a figure not ungrace- 
ful; and at the same time carrying the idea of 
great firmness and solidity. 


These words have often been quoted, 
but there is no harm in quoting them 
again; for, as we have just said, they are 
well worth attention now. Smeaton seized 
a happy analogy in nature’s work, and 
designed his form from it. He found 
that the form which was strongest was 
also a very graceful form. Now, of 
course, different ideas prevail, and, as 
will presently be shown, the tower now 
erected is certainly not graceful, and not 
like Smeaton’s. Whether it has the 
strength of his, or anything like the 
strength, and whether it is calculated to 
stand the Channel seas for a century and 
a quarter, is another question. In carry- 
ing out the work which he planned so 
admirably, Smeaton encountered, as is 
well known, enormous difficulties, but he 
succeeded in accomplishing it in what 
must certainly be considered a short 
space of time when the imperfect appli- 
ances of those days are remembered. On 
August 3, 1756, he laid down the lines of 
his intended lighthouse upon the surface 
of the rocks, and his follower cut them in 
with a pick. On October 1, 1759, the 
lantern was lighted. Three years was a 
short space for such work as building the 
Eddystone lighthouse, with the means 
which then existed, and Smeaton must 
have possessed an extraordinary power of 
making those under him labor zealously 
and well. His own zeal is best shown by 
the fact that he nearly lost his life while 
superintending the building of the light- 
house. In November, 1756, having stayed 
apparently too long on the rocks aftera 
gale had risen, he and his companions 
endeavored to get into Plymouth Sound 
in the “ Neptune Buss,” but, being blown 
away to leeward, they could not fetch it, 
and had to bear up for Fowey. The 
“ Buss ” did not get into this place, how- 
ever, but very nearly grounded on a reef, 
and afterwards was driven down Channel 
and beyond the Land’s End by the in- 
creasing gale. She could not, apparently, 
beat to windward at all, and Smeaton and 
those with him might have been blown 
out into the Atlantic and starved to death 
had the wind held. Happily it sank and 
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changed to N.N.W., and they got back to 
Plymouth in safety. On no subsequent 
occasion was Smeaton in any great dan- 
ger, and if at the beginning of his work 
bad weather troubled him much, it came 
most opportunely when his work was 
complete. The year 1759 concluded with 
what he calls “a series of very stormy 
weather,” and he had therefore early the 
satisfaction of knowing that his building 
was perfectly safe. Two years later he 
saw the few who remained sceptical con- 
vinced that it was in no danger. During 
a tremendous hurricane in 1762, a prophet 
of evil was heard to say that if the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse was still standing, it 
would stand till the Day of Judgment. 
The tower took no harm from the gale, 
and for long it seemed as if the prophet 
had at last spoken rightly; but there was 
one thing which even the Eddystone 
lighthouse could not stand; the failure 
of its foundations; and the sea having 
gradually eaten away the rocks on which 
it stands, it has been necessary in our 
own time to build a new tower. 

Of this a description is, as has been 
said, given by Mr. E. Price Edwards in 
the first part of the volume on the Eddy- 
stone lighthouses. The necessity for 
erecting it became apparent as long ago 
as 1877, when, in consequence of reports 
from the light-keepers, the tower and rock 
were carefully examined by some of the 
Trinity brethren and theirengineer. The 
tower was found to be as strong as ever, 
but its foundation was undermined. After 
several surveys it was determined to build 
the new lighthouse on a rock about forty 

ards S.S.E. of that on which the old 
ighthouse stands, and on July 17, 1878, 
the work was begun. At first very great 
difficulties were experienced. These, 
however, were overcome; and in August, 
1879, all being ready for the masonry, the 
first stone was, as has been said, laid by 
the Duke of Edinburgh; and the work 
may be held to have been completed on 
Thursday, when the new lantern was lit. 
The light which it gives is much stronger 
than that of the old one —which, how- 
ever, was very superior to the lantern of 
1759. The new tower, as has often been 
pointed out, is much loftier and larger 
than Smeaton’s. In constructing this 
nine hundred and eighty-eight tons of 
stone were used. For the new tower no 
less than four thousand six hundred and 
sixty-eight tons have, according to Mr. 
Price Edwards, been required. Whether 
anything like a proportionate increase of 
strength has been obtained may well be 
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doubted. Mr. Price Edwards gives draw- 
ings of the old tower and the new, and it 
must be said that the modern work fares 
very badly by comparison with the old. 
The great beauty of Smeaton’s tower has 
often been spoken of; and when the man- 
ner in which he designed it is borne in 
mind, it is not too much to assume that 
its beauty is that which belongs to perfect 
constructive fitness. It looks beautiful 
partly because of the grace of its outline, 
but still more because it looks so marvel- 
lously stable, so perfectly suited to the 
position in which it is placed. Now the 
new tower does not by any means give 
the same idea of strength that the old one 
does. It does not seem so firmly planted 
on the rocks, it looks much more top- 
heavy, and, being the work of modern 
engineers, is necessarily extremely ugly. 
Appearances, however, may of course be 
utterly deceptive, and the new building 
may be stronger than the old. It is said 
that the Trinity House engineer has come 
to the conclusion that the form chosen by 
Smeaton was faulty, and that, therefore, 
he has not followed it. He is possibly 
right; but this tower with a faulty form 
has stood the Channel seas for a century 
and a quarter, and surely it seems a 
strange thing to rely on hypothetical con- 
siderations when there has been a practi- 
cal test utterly unparalleled for severity 
and duration. It appears probable, to say 
the least, that the form which Smeaton 
adopted was as nearly perfect as any form 
could be; and that, if it has been much 
departed from, the “new departure” is 
not very likely to be an improvement. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MODERN FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN.* 


THERE are some theories whose ab- 
surdity is so manifest that the shortest 
way to refute them is simply to state 
them. It is of course needful that the 
listener to the statement should bea ra- 
tional man, capable of sifting and weigh- 
ing evidence. Ethnology, history, lan- 
guage, and folk-lore concur in supplying 
thousandfold evidence that the English- 
man John Smith is neither a Jew nor an 
Ephraimite, but that heis a Teuton. Yet 
there are several John Smiths who sol- 
emnly believe that their ancestors were 
Hebrews; that the Prince of Wales is 


* England the Remnant of Fudah and Israel of 
Ephraim. By the Rev. F. R. A. Glover, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1881. : 





the direct descendant of David and Solo- 
mon ; that the prosperity of Great Brit- 
ain is due to the fact that it was colonized 
by Hebrew fugitives of “the Babylonian 
desolation of B.c. 580,” and not by En- 
glish warriors nearly a thousand years 
later. There are certain weekly and 
monthly publications which find their ac- 
count in producing arguments to support 
this ridiculous delusion. They assure 
their readers that everything that is dis- 
jointed and anarchical in human societ 

will be set right as soon as ever the total- 
ity of Englishmen accept “ the identifica- 
tion’ — that is to say, swallow the mon- 
strous hoax that they are the children of 
Jacob. We understand that there are 
two rival parties in the Church of Anglo- 
Israelism, one calling upon us to believe 
that we are Jews, and the other assuring 
us that we are the descendants of the ten 
lost tribes, and that we are therefore not 
Jews, though we are Israelites. Mr. 
Glover seems to take a mediatory attitude, 
and to represent “ England” as being 
both “the remnant of Judah” and also 
“the Israel of Ephraim,” or “the two 
families under one head.” Whether he 
or Mr. Hine has the better right to take 
out a patent for this extraordinary polit- 
ico-ethnological invention of our Semitic 
origin we cannot tell. Mr. Glover was 
formerly chaplain to the English consu- 
late at Cologne, where he appears to have 
occupied his spare time in interviewing 
the Jewish rabbis of the Rhineland, 
chiefly with a view of collecting argu- 
ments in support of the hypothesis which 
he had already adopted as “the Truth.” 
Twenty years ago he called upon “the 
learned rabbi of Kreuznach,” and “ an- 
nounced” to him “that England was the 
remnant of Judah,” and that the proof of 
the fact was to be found in “a stone,a 
woman, and a flag”! The rabbi behaved 
very much as any other sane man would 
have behaved upon hearing such an amaz- 
ingcommunication. Butwe must let Mr. 
Glover describe his behavior: “ The ef- 
fect produced in his demeanor was very 
remarkable. At first these words dis- 
turbed him, seemed somewhat to distress 
him, made him abstracted, uneasy, and 
mooning.” After the author had laid all 
“the coincidences” before the rabbi, he 
appears to have converted the eminent 
Jewish divine, not indeed to the Christian 
faith, but to the Anglo-Israelite faith, 
which is quite another thing. This was 
a great comfort to the chaplain, who pa- 
thetically informed the rabbi that his own 
English fellow-countrymen regarded him 














as “mad.” Six weeks later, Mr. Glover 
paid a second visit to this Jewish convert, 
who exclaimed, either enthusiastically or 
good-humoredly, “Herr Pastor, nehmen 
Sie Acht! Ich bin bereit das Panier zu 
tragen!” ‘What Panier?” asked Mr. 
Glover. “The Panier,” answered the 
rabbi, “that floats on the keep of Wind- 
sor Castle, which has the blazon on its 
dexter quartering of the lion of the tribe 
of Judah.” In the same year, 1861, Mr. 
Glover called upon Rabbi Weilchenfeld 
of Diisseldorf, and laid before him the 
“ fifteen questions ” with which it was his 
habit, whilst he was an Anglican chaplain, 
to cross-examine the German rabbis. The 
rabbi of Diisseldorf was very indignant. 
He said that such questions could not be 
answered by any man, but only by God 
himself. Hereupon the undismayed au- 
thor observed, “ Excuse me, sir, if I tell 
you that I have something to say on each 
of them. Allow me then to ask,” Mr. 
Glover continued, “if you, in answer to 
the third question (Where, Shiloh not 
having been manifested, floats the stand- 
ard of the tribe of Judah?) can.tell me 
where the standard of Judah floats this 
day in power, and has a right to float 
there?” Mr. Glover tells us that the 
rabbi made “a significant gesture, imply- 
ing his inability.” Hereupon the ques- 
tioner triumphantly answered his own 
question. “It is over the keep of Wind- 
sor Castle, in the royal standard of En- 
gland!” Weare not surprised when the 
author tells us that the rabbi “ wished to 
know how it could have gotten there.” 
That is what we should wish to know — 
or, at least, itis what we might wish to 
know if we were Jews. But we are 
obliged to confess that Mr. Glover's ex- 
planation of the process seems to us in 
1882, as he tells it seemed to others in 
1861, “a farrago of nonsense.” 

The prophet Jeremiah, according to the 
Jewish tradition related by Tertullian, 
Jerome, and Epiphanius, was stoned to 
death by the people at Tahpanhes in 
Egypt, and his grave was formerly pointed 
out near Cairo. A second Jewish tradi- 
tion, cited by Bleek, represents Jereméah 
and Baruch as the captives of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, after his conquest of Egypt, 
is said to have carried the two prophets 
into Babylon. A host of legends nat- 


urally gathered around the person of the 
great patriotic prophet, and the writer of 
the Lamentations over fallen Jerusalem 
came to be regarded as the especial pa- 
tron saint of the Holy City and the chosen 
people. 


Mr. Glover and the Anglo-Is 
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raelites have discovered that the prophet 
Jeremiah was neither stoned to death in 
Egypt nor died a natural death in Baby- 
lon. After the fall of Jerusalem he took 
ship for Ireland, carrying with him a com- 
pany of fellow-passengers, a stone, and a 
flag. The name of the ship is unhappily 
lost, but the crew consisted of ‘the rem- 
nant of the tribe of Judah,” including 
“some member of the family of David.” 
The captain belonged to the tribe of Dan. 
Mr. Glover’s demonstration of these 
“facts” is rich in “ifs.” The “if” sug- 
gestive is followed up by the “then” de- 
monstrative. “If” Jeremiah took some 
Jewish exiles to Ireland, then, as the au- 
thor suggests, a member of David's fam- 
ily “might have been” amongst them. 
‘‘ A whispered tradition,” he tells us, ex- 
ists in Ireland, that one of its greatest 
kings, 
Fin McCoyle went to school, 
Went to school 
With the Prophet Jeremiah. 


Mr. Glover is not uncritical. He ob- 
serves that “this, if it stood alone, would 
not count for much in the way of evi- 
dence.” But he adds that “if Jeremiah 
took the stone to Ireland,” and “if it be 
Jacob’s pillow,” and if “it were set up by 
Jeremiah,” then “there is sense in the 
legend.” All these and other “ ifs” being 
granted, then ‘‘all the marvels related of 
Tara, its Eastern Princess, its Judge, and 
mysterious Prince, and the Law, are not 
only solved, but are necessary events.” 
The Jewish legend in the Second Book 
of Maccabees (ii. 4-7) represents the 
prophet Jeremiah, at the command of 
God, taking the tabernacle, the ark, and 
the altar of incense, and hiding them ina 
cave in the mountain on which Moses be- 
held the glory of the Lord, and then stop- 
ping up the mouth of the cave so that the 
people might not find them. Mr. Glover 
suggests that “if” Jeremiah took these 
holy things and hid them, “then” he 
would never have omitted to take that 
“other holy thing, the stone of Bethel.” 
The conjecture is quite reasonable; but 
if the prophet hid three of the holy things 
in a cave, why did he not hide the fourth 
holy thing in the same place? If he 
brought this one holy thing to Ireland, 
why did he not also place the tabernacle, 
the ark, and the altar of incense on board 
the Danite ship in which he sailed to 
Tara? We are rather surprised that 
Mr. Glover, while he was so sedulously 
hunting out “coincidences,” did not 





stumble upon one very remarkable coinci- 
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dence between the patron saint of Judza 
and the patron saint of Ireland. How is 
it that he failed to discover that Jeremiah 
and St. Patrick are two names for one 
person? The prophet Jeremiah, accord- 
ing to a tradition given by Epiphanius, 
cleared Egypt. of reptiles. This is ex- 
actly what St. Patrick, according to an 
equally credible tradition, did for Ireland. 
It only remains to be shown that Egypt 
and Ireland, Jeremiah and Patrick, are 
synonymous words —a philological feat 
which an Anglo-Israelite scholar would 
find no great difficulty in executing — and 
the “identity ” of Egypt and Ireland will 
be as clear and convincing as any other 
identity which Mr. Glover or Mr. Hine 
has produced. 

But we have further “evidence.” One 
of the countless legends about St. Patrick 
asserts that he spent his last days in 
Glastonbury in the monastery founded by 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. Here we have 
what Mr. Glover might consider a power- 
ful hint that St. Patrick was a Jew; and 
was there not something truly Semitic in 
his wish to die and be buried amongst 
his own people? It is true that there is 
a chronological difficulty. Jeremiah is 
usually supposed to have died about six 
centuries before St. Joseph of Arimathea 
was born, and ten centuries before St. 
Patrick was born. The Anglo-Israelite 
method, however, would prove just as 
effectual for explaining away a chronolog- 
ical difficulty as it does for explaining 
away ethnological and philological difficul- 
ties. It would find a legend or a tradition 
ready for the purpose. For instance, 
there is a Jewish legend which states that 
the prophet Jeremiah returned from Egypt 
to Jerusalem, and lived there for three 
hundred years. “If he lived three hun- 
dred years after the reputed date of his 
death,” Mr. Glover might triumphantly 
suggest, “then it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he may have lived a thou- 
sand years after that date.” Mr. Glover 
is an enthusiastic believer in the vor 
populi as uttered in traditions and leg- 
ends. Thus, in regard to the stone which 
Jeremiah brought to England, which was 
formerly at Scone, and which is now in 
Westminster Abbey, he tells us that the 
sceptical Toland, the learned Dr. Warner, 
and other scholars bear witness that 
“the vulgar” call it “Jacob’s Stone” and 
“Jacob’s Pillow.” Dr. Warner is even 
so rash and ignorant as to call this be- 
lief “a ridiculous superstition.” ‘“ But,” 
demands our author, “ what if The Vulgar 
be right? What if the learned author be 





one of those many who, because they 
choose to take things for granted in the 
contrary sense — making themselves in- 
fallible — are pleased to utter what they 
call ‘common sense,’ and for want of due 
information, speaking unadvisedly with 
their lips, do damage to the cause of truth 
and sobriety?” Mr. Glover thinks that 
the matter ought to be laid before the 
queen. He is convinced, he tells us, that 
“if this support of her throne, this very 
stone, were now cut away from under our 
sovereign,” the whole British Empire 
would collapse. It is to be hoped that 
the Home Rulers will not be converted to 
Anglo-Irish Israelism. If they once come 
to believe Mr. Glover’s theory, they will 
be putting dynamite under “Jacob’s Pil- 
low,” and will with one single spark blow 
up Westminster Abbey and destroy the 
British Empire. Mr. Glover would doubt- 
less reply that they cannot do this, be- 
cause they would thereby render void the 
entire body of Old Testament prophecy. 
But what is to prevent them from trying 
the experiment? The sons of St. Pat- 
rick, or Jeremiah, might accept the first 
article of Mr. Glover’s creed and reject 
the other articles. They might insist 
upon piously carrying back “the stone” 
to Tara in Ireland, where Jeremiah first 
placed it, and where he intended it should 
remain. Why should the Saxon be al- 
lowed to keep that sacred “ Lia- Fail,” 
the “Stone of Destiny,” the “ Palladium 
of Empire,” the “Jacob’s Pillow,” the 
“Jewish Foundation Pillar of the Tem- 
ple,” the “ Perpetual Witness”? Fergus 
the Great of Scotland, as the author him- 
self shows, first stole it from the Irish, 
upon whom the prophet had bestowed it, 
and Edward I. of England afterwards 
carried it into Saxon Middlesex. 

Mr. Glover’s chapters upon “the Flag” 
which Jeremiah took to Ireland are as 
rich in unadulterated fun as are his chap- 
ters upon “the Woman” and “the Stone.” 
They are constructed upon the same in- 
genious method. Mr. Glover first as- 
sumes that this or that hypothesis is “ the 
Truth ”— with a capital T; he next looks 
about for arguments to prove that it is. 
The evidence which proves to him that 
our queen is the direct heiress of King 
David would make it equally obvious that 
every family which has a lion rampant 
upon its coat of arms is of Jewish origin, 
and that every city which paints or carves 
a lion rampant upon its ‘“ wappen” was 
founded by a colony of fugitive Hebrews. 
“ How,” demands he, “came that eastern 
tropical beast, a lion, to be the blazon of a 
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_ country lying so far west as-Scotland, and 
in the icy north?” There are no lions in 


Scotland. The blazoned lion rampant, he’ 


= on to tell us, was carried thither from 
reland by “ Fergusius, the son of Fer- 
chardas.” Thus it will be seen that “ the 
lion of Scotland was in reality the lion of 


Ireland; and, as the lion is no more an 


Irish than a Scottish wild beast, it is evi- 
dently an importation to that country from 
the East.” In short, the prophet Jer- 
emiah was as clearly its first introducer as 
he was the introducer of the “King’s 
Daughter” and of “ Jacob’s Pillow; ” and 
thus the first lion which the Irish ever saw 
was the heraldic brute pictured upon the 
banner which the prophet carried from 
Asia to Tara. Here, again, we are not 
without fear that Mr. Glover may be un- 
consciously playing into the hands of the 
Irish Home Rulers, and even into the 
hands of the Papists. Can he be aware 
that Daniel O’Connell used to call the 
late Roman Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. 
MacHale, “the lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah”? Can he be aware that the leading 
English journal accepted the “identity,” 
and that the 7zmes headed that prelate’s 
letter with the title “A Roar from St. 
Jarlaths”? 

If Mr. Glover had been a student of 
English history he would have discovered 
that an attempt was seriously made in the 
middle of the seventeenth century to 





carry the Anglo-Israelite hypothesis out 
of the province of mere speculation into 
thitt og political fact. The first Anglo- 
Israelite was the London wine-cooper, 
Thomas Venner, the leader of the “ Fifth- 
Monarchy men,” who plotted successively 
against -Oliver Cromwell and Charles If. 
Venrer resolved that the “identity” of 
‘England and Israel should be practically 
realized. ‘In 1657 he and his followers 
determined to kill the Protector and pro- 
claim “King Jesus.” Secretary Thurloe 
had a spy amongst the early Anglo-Israel- 
ites, detected their programme, and seized 


-their arms and their banner. On the lat- 


ter. was painted “the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah,” couchant, with the motto, “ Who 
will rouse him up?” Again, in 1661, 
the same fanatical Anglo-Israelites — to 
whom Cromwell had been “ very tender,” 
as Jessop, clerk of the Council, put it, on 
account of “ that appearance of Christ in 
them,” and “often seeking of God” — 
raised the banner of “the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah ” against Charles II. The 
poor mad theorist who thought that he 
and his fifty followers would conquer En- 
gland for the Son of David was hanged. 
As the courtly Dryden in his “ Absalom 
and Achitophel” figured England as Is- 
rael, and Kin Charles as David, perhaps 
he may also be claimed, like the fanatic 
Venner, as a precursor of Mr. Glover and 
Mr. Hine. 





AN EASTERN LEGEND. — The most painful 
thing to endure among the ruins of Palmyra is 
the want of water. The inhabitants have no 
other water than that of a hot spring, the water 
of which has an intense smell of sulphur. It 
can only be drunk after it has been exposed 
for twelve hours to the wind in a leather bot- 
tle. Yet, however repulsive it might have ap- 
peared at first, one gets so accustomed to it 
that at last the water brought by travellers, 
even from the “ Wild-goat’s Weil” (Ain el 
Woul, half-way between Karatern and Pal- 
myra), appears tasteless, The following legend 
relates to the sulphurous well of Palmyra, Ain 
el Ritshen, or the Star Well. Once upon a 
time a large snake had taken its abode in the 
well, and was stopping its mouth so that no 
water could be drawn from it. Solomon, son 
of David, ordered the animal to leave the 
place, in order that the people might use the 
water. The snake replied to the wise king: 
“Grant me to come out with my whole body, 
and promise me not to kill me. I have asun- 








spot in the middle of my body, and I shall die 
if anything touches me on that place.” ‘When 
Solomon had given him the required promise, 
the snake began to wind itself out; it crawled 
and crawled, but there was noend toit. Its 
rings already filled the valley, and there was 
no appearance of a sun-spot yet. Solomon 
began to be frightened, and he trembled so 
much that a ring slipped from his finger at the 
very moment when the mysterious spot ap- 
peared at the mouth of the well ; the ring fell 
on that spot, and the snake was broken in two 
parts. The hind part of the monster remained 
in the well, and was putrefied in it, so that it 
became impossible to drink the water. Solo- 
mon purified the spring with sulphur, the 
putrid smell disappeared, but that of sulphur 
remains till now. The ashes of the front part 
of the snake burnt by Solomon, dispersed to 
all the four winds, became another plague, that 
of the army of springing insects, ¢.g. locusts, 
etc, 
Das Deutsche Familienblatt. 
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